frown upon his 
stalwart man 


tured 


t Ob, no; 


left till the last m 
io bis 
Bo 


cas proprietor was 4 tall, 
with a swar 
a 


trong 


desire fo 
tin hie mind, 


Kicking the clown’s dog, 
tween his legs, out of the way, Ralph 


usual, Goedthat net stretched at once, and have 


ei most sy oe ce ao down, and 
go to circus | pecple $. 
turning sharply round, 
6 | covered with paper yet 
not. Everything 
see that ft Is done, and done 
strode froza the ring, an ominous 


‘worn rather lon 
will 


features, 





; 


t the large canvas building to give it | face, a s 


tes 
‘Bur- | a equare, massive chin, and straight, 


the 
iv’ 


ppodrom 


Hi 
the best shen travelling 


. All the local 
patronise {t on the third night 


ek 
be 
the co: 
to 
at Fairleigh. 


the 


hard at work in | of fifty, 
to there, you 
» vo 
just where 


vigilant superin- 


letor, Ralph 
you up 


rehearsal that afternoon, 
we Mhe al 
later on with shining clr 


being well up in his or her 


was a special 
ensure everyone 


Chace ead 
to 
bung that 


lanterns, fisys, evergreens, were dis- | 


to 


“ Just to 
fay Powe hb es ey desire to 
was known 


g 
HEH diets 

way 
a Ma 


own account— not 
ryal 
one of 
unity 


Ath 
f 


abou 


~] 


oes 


“OH, ARTHUR | SAVE MB, SAVE ME!” SHE CRIED 
give the children a treat,” of course. 
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pad he bullied incessantly, and worked 
them without the jeast considera. 
ton ot Hinds ess, earning in return thelr cordial 


Raiph Burlington, and would i need ee 

on, and wou. ve welcomed any 

circumataxce likely to injure or humiliate him. 
sania B' proud, Be without mental 


ae the little wae = 
esslonals, grooms, and sbable-helps in 
pany nd with Md re ty, sod at times a tyranny, 
to revolt, 
They seemed him invulnerable, a man without 
of any kind 


The only to be sald In his fayour was 
that he paid salaries to clever artistes, good 
wages to those lower down in the scale, and who 
felt the weight of his authority most, 

He was In a worse temper than usual to-day, 
something special having ocourred to.annoy him. 

On the previous niet, aly. eo of the per- 
‘ya Pg ophents without 


hn feelings or human weakness 
to redeem his cruel nature. 





detected, «fi sod ea ee 
Shambliog down a country lane 3 had, 
frightened 4 woman almoat into fit, Gol 
& room where the farmer and his family of 
oa. Not liking the look of the x nvit 
oy had ar maf = Sally, " 


the broken ge tee and of 

the table, afterwards, with ¢nalles 

pense, sweeping t was b ible 
to the floor, 


“Pal Spy ae hays 
damage dous Ie li % 
con in no wise oe 


Arh he went out he encoun’ 
one of the professionals, In 
the elrcus, cigar in mouth. 
heavy brow lowered ; he g 
that he carried’ more fir 
garded him with a glance of 

“You'd better not keep the audience walting 
to-night, Mr. A ea as you did a week ago at 
Dallborough,” he said, roughly. “T don’t stand 
any more of that nonsense,” 

“IT was behind time once by # matter of five 
miautes,” replied an easily, “and you 
have not failed to make capital out of the in- 
cident, Mr, Barlington.” 

“Tb will be to your interest not to repeat ib,” 
said the circus-master, an angry gleam, a cena 
light, in his dark eyes, “I don’t su 
pose,” with a strident, lusuiting laugh, “ that 
you are in the habit of dining late?” 

“No,” sald the other man, in a tone thab was 
amused, supereilicus, indifferent, anything but 
angry. ‘‘I renounced that habid er I ceased 
> associate with gentlemen. I follow your 

A Mr, Barlfogton, by dining early.” 
2 you wish to insulb me, sir?” demanded 
fialph Burlington, byway be 

‘Certainly not; last thing in my thoughts,” 
said Arthur Glyndon, languidly elevating his 
Apting “Tnsulé my employer! I wouldn’t 
lity of such an unpardonable ach. . You 
ne S yoaa, and I gave you a0 answer 


: Barllngon scowled at him, and swore 
bis breath, Batlying and abuse were quite 
ibis : be might have taken a “double 
either ; Pigg the light sarcasm, the 

hich. this young man In- 


swear pha speeches in 
tin, and irritated him sorely. 
8.WAs ah disadvantage, because he could not 
@lyadon with his own wespons. 
Mind that you are not late to-night, sir— 
ia you give me no cause to find fault with you,” 
_relperated, ae he turned to go; “if you do 
repent fy," 
waiting for an answer he disappeared 
vent te the canvas doorway, Arthur Giyndon 
towards the ring, pete p Savoes 
 ataing a beautifal black mare fn readiinons 























ie open, Sees 


A \nsooggy cA cocoate edhtce to bie te Ap amy 












* a athletie,, well set-up, Glyndon was ac 
seal by the the adie of the’ ei a very hand. 


some man, His dark brown hait fell ino: short 
waves over a broad, white forehead. He had 
clear-cut, aristocratic features, eloquent dark 
blue eyes, anda thick moustache, He could not 
have been more than thirty, yeb the lines rr 
his mouth and under his. eyes betokened 
living in the past, while the ‘it bitter, reckless pos 
that pervaded ‘nearly all he said went to prove 
. that he -wae~stili: reaping’ tera very plentiful 
Y harvest of wild oats, sown ia his younger days. 
He had joined the circus six months: before 
aT Lath Mien, Mipelely leet sore, tecloal by 
ly Jane. Glyndon’s clever mare, trained by 
himself, had become a prominent and popular 
feature in the en’ Raiph Barlington 
could not afford to. phorse and ita owner 
adrift, much as he hated the latter, . 


clrous, always ready to render 
then Sant friend], pnd liked 
use With- Ake tues ey ed ntl 


what genie si em th 


Bs hectoring manner, to give h 
e sent, only in different ate, 


bent trpon insalting-and ill- treating Giyndon by 
way of revenge. 

sed’ The governor's got his, knife into-Glyndow,” 
remarked little J Jimmy Waters, the clown, one 
day; “and Glyndon’s got a spirit that won't let 
him stand as muochiaa we do. There'll be a scene 


between those two, ooner or later worth seeing” 


—you mark my words,” 

wo aeeS oo will geb the best of it, then, 
and ey Som & sound litking,”» 
replied Signor Tite Pi otherwise plain Jack 


Robinson, whose daring. trapeze performance 
caused a sensation nightly. 

Unfortunately thus far Ralph Burlington had 

got decidedly. the best of it, A loan of ten pounds, 
elicited {in order to pay a pressing creditor, had 
given him an advan over Arthur Glyndon ere 
the latter had been with him a month, Glyndon 
was too poor to refand the money, for which Lady 
Jane stood security, 

If he lefs the circus he must leaye his per- 
formiog horse behind, and himself without the 
means of obtaining a living. Lady Jane was 
worth seventy guineas, yet he could not claim 
her until that paltry sum was paid, 

He atayed on consequently, endaring Ralph 
Burllogton’s coarse, insulting manner as well as 
he could, not un{requently turning the tables 
upon him, and causing him to appear rid{culous 
In the eyes of his employés, since his power 
of repartee, his early training rendered him in 
one sense ab least Burlington’s master. 

Nevertheless, fo bis heart, Arthur Glyndon 
writhed beneath the daily slights and Insults 
dealt.out to him, and longed for-a day of reckon- 
ing to arrive. 

That he. should have sunk so low as to be at 
an per of such a, coarse brute as Burlington 

was gall and wormwood to. him. Ob! if he could 

but raise sufficient money to redeem Lady Jane 

and quit the.cirous after settling affairs with ite 

master, and avenging each studied indignliy 
received ! 

Much as he hated Ralph Burlington, Glyndon 
cg kept his temper in any colloquy between 

them, because he knew that {t was the best way 
to make ‘the circus-master lose his. 

That alr of cool superiority chafed Ralph far 
niore thav. any outburst of passlon. None. the 
leas, bendéath the calm exterlor the fire was 
smouldering, and might blaze up in sudden re- 
sentment.at any moment. , 

Lady Janus acquitted herself well that after- 
noon at rehesreal, and Glyndon .rewardled her 












Fi a geri Hall 


wlth some orangea which he had brought with 
m. ‘ ' 


“Good old splendid old beauty!” he 
murmured, while stroking Lady Jane's glossy 
arched neck. ‘‘ How I wish we were free to 
leave this cursed place ab an hour's notice! And 
yet, if the chance were mine, I wouldn’t avail 
myself of it till I had a settling with that low- 
bred hound-who" hus rendered my iife » burden 
to me for the last five months, Revenge, that 
Is what I want; it would be sweeter even than 
liberty, and, by Jove, I'll have it ere long, what- 
ever I pay for it! He shall learn that I am nob 
to be insulted with impunity.” 

te set his teeth hard as he epoke, and his dark 
Anthor Giyadar et with angry light. Beidentiy 
t on hee omen gma 

his-breast, ‘¢ulject only £0 8 


“Sguerant of human woes; 
head. caretsingly against 
Aouttonyg attachment existed 
, and Giyndon patted and 
) her over to the 

pre 


laa 
ae 






























aniiile-ca ee ee the ring, fotlowed 
y Ji a Waters the clown, groterquely attired, 
ha whole battery of new joke: to ‘fire off, 
after‘he had stood upon his head, and saluted 
‘the audience in that Inverted attitude, with the 
“Here we are again,” that never falls to evoke 
® roar of laughter. 

Then, led by the ring-master, a pretty child 
clad in airy ekifté of pick and white! with 
flowers, cameinto the ring, and making her bow, 
took a ‘prelimfaary canter before going through 
the hoops and banners prepared for her 

Her performance was followed by some clever 
acrobatic business by two brothers—dark sinewy,. 
lithe fellows, without an ounce of super fiaous 
flesh abuut them, Then came Arthur Glpn- 
don’s turn with Lady Jane, As he entered the 
ring, and made his bow to the audience, the 
beautiful gloesy mare following hia, » frown 
rested upon Ralph Barlington’s face. 

‘The boas Is In a nice tem)  ‘o- b,”” 
whispered one groom to another. if anybody 
is unlucky enough to mies his mark, he'll catch 
it, i'm thinking.” 

For some reason, although the rehearsal had 
been satisfactory, Lady Jane went through her 
performance very badly for once, Perhaps the 
proverbla) fickleness of her sex had something to 
do with 1. An anusual display being required 
of her, she chose to be seen at her worst, In 
several well-known tricks she broke down, and 
was slow #0 obey the word of command, 

Arthur Giyndon lost his temper, and applied 


high spirit resented this treatment, She lashed 


of a very qaalified nature, 

Parple with rage, Ralpb Burlington followed 
Glyndon to the dreselng-tent. 

That disgraceful performance was your fault 
—not the mare’s,” he shouted. “You planned 
ip for to-night In order to annoy me—to bring 
discredit upon the circus, you ecoundrel 1. Ib 
ime you right if I were to horsewhip you 
soundly 

aed Glyndon faced him “eo se 

ps and that flashed fire, =~ 
PO You * “he sald, sternly. 
responsible for the mare's failure ti toraight.. 
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the whip more sharply than usual. Lady Jane’s:' 


out vigorously with her hind legs, and the | 
spplause which followed her disappearance Wa» — 
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annoyed me as much as it did you. It was 
not s planned thing, When I wish to punish a 
man for having insulted me I go to work ia a 
roore straightforward style, Mr, Burlington,” 

‘Au if I should take your word,” sneered the 
elrcus-master, “I was a fool to have anything 
to do with you in the first Instance, when you 
came to me entirely without credentials, You 
may be a thief, a forger, « rourderer, for all your 
fiue gentlemen aire. Honest men’ are not go 
anxious to keep their past hietory a profound 
secret. Your broken-down gentleman is, as a 
cule, the biggest blackguard unhung|™ 


“ After giving you due precedence, you mean,” | 


corrected Glyndon, *‘' Whats pity it would be 
to rob you of your prerogative.’ 

Completely carried away by paraion, “Ralph 
difted hie hand and dealt the younger man a blow 
that felled him to the ground, 

In @ second he was upon his feeb again, rush- 
ing at bis assailant, Bat half a score of men 
held him back, uttering well-meant remonstrances, 
while condemning Ralph Barlington’s 
conduct in striking that blow, 

Aware that he had gone ra too far, the 
proprietor went pack to the circus, leaving 
Arthur Glyndow surrounded by a crowd of 
#ympathisers, 


OHAPTER IL. 


Hx soon shock them off, however. His 
outraged manhood resented anything in the shape 


of pity. 

i only seemed to deepen the humilation he 
endured. Leaving the dressing-tent, in and ont 
of = male artistes In tights, and velvet, and 
epang were constan ingy Arthur 

lyndon roamed off to a ctablon, “his cheek 
still burning and tingling from that shameful 
blow, hie heart well-nigh bursting with rage and 


bitterness, 
"I. wonder what the end of this affair will 
be like} said one of the men when he was 


‘Glyndon will get the eack after to-night's 

eee,” enld another, ‘not that he’s the one 

fn fault, Burlington has treated him shamefally 
for months past—juast as if he'd @ special spite 
fellow for a. bit of aswell, and 


hly deserves, a thrash- 

now, Giyndon’s blood la up and he won't 

eb that Ineult quietly or forget the blow that 
should he!” . 

bet ae pee egeecionp 

ore! ark-eyed, 

dark-Laleed girl who es New a Rew At 

who. had run round, upon hearin righ words, 

» Glyndon 


st.ougeyand. Walph Barliogten ‘aight 
D 

tt had etined to. I belfeve he hates 

Mr. Glyndon for being so superior to him in every 


way. Wherelshenov?” . 
Who? . Glyndont” 
"You, 


“Somewhere aboud the place. He wouldn’t 
stoy with us, He's not a fellow to say much, 
pow te he. may feel, I wonder what he means 
GER i ote : 

“it pod ise away he can’t take the mare with 
him,” one of the acrobats,, “Burlington’s 
advanced him. rome money on ft, and G 
will have to repay that before he’s free to claim 
the animal. It's deaced bard on him all round, 


POOF beggar,” Pie 
i Fagot men, 2 en toate, that 


1 would,” “said. 4 
mercy that Ralph ‘Barlington keeps single. 


“t's a 
A nice ¢' 
ele ime any a maeee would have of It.ns 


,and those connected with It, - 
we've never heard of his having’ 


lyndon | cleyched teeth 


anybody belonging to him,” repifed the girl. 
“ He ien’t the sort of man to feel the want of 
them; he’s made of cast-iron, and he’s gob no 
human feeling [In him.” 

“ Nature shaped him in a queer mould,” inter- 
posed Johnny Waters, fresh from the ring, and 
the laughter he had excited there. 

“TI hope. she brcke it sfcerwards to avold 
turning out any more of the same sort—one’s 
enough,” laughed Mdile. Arnardine, ax she ran 
quickly into the circus upon hearing her name 


ca! 

Meanwhile Arthur Glyndon was standing by 
Lady: Jane {fn the quiet, dark stable, his face 
crushed-against her sleek neck, oblivious of her 
late shortcomings that had cost him #0 dear— 
obitviows ‘of all save the blow he had received, 
and the burning desire that possessed him to 
punish the'man who had dealt ft. 

Hoe was near enough to the circus to hear the 
lively music; the frequent bursts of laughter, and 
the applause proceeding from within,- They 
jarred hortibly vpon him as he stood there, 
miserable, vindictive, full of rage, yet powerless 
to avenge himself against the man who had 
treated him so shamefully. 

Never again would he enter that ring. Rather 


until he could redeem. her, Yes, Burlington’s 
Royal Circus and Hippodrome should know him 
no more; yet if he were to retain his 2elf-respect 
that’ blow. must. be wiped out, thoes Ineults ex- 
tending over several months duly acknowledged 
and ve we ere he took hie departure, 

To Ralph Burlington within an inch of 
his life when othere were not present to intervene 
between them. It seemed but a poor, unsatls- 
factory revenge, a transient punishment, after ail. 
In « few days the circus-master would have re- 
covered from its effects; while he, Arthur Glyndon, 
might be cooling his heels in prison as the price 
of what he had done. 

To wound the cirous-master's heart, if he 
os pa one, rather than his flesh, to embitter 

whole life, to lower his pride and arrogance 
permanently—tbis was the retribution for which 
+ Aen Giyndon longed, yet how could he obtain 
¢ ? 


"It he were bub vulnerable,” exclaimed the 
young man aloud; “if there were but a soft 
spot, a weakness, a passion about him through 
which I might strike and inflict a deadly wound, 
fb would be a vengeance worth having. Ralph 
Barlington, however, cares for neither man, 
woman, nor child,” 

Lady Jane, as if anxious to atone for her recent 
bad ‘behaviour, rubbed her bead coquettishly 
egainst Arthur Glyndon’s shoulder, and songht 
to attract his attention. Bat he disregarded 
these overtures on the part of his favourite ; his 
taind was too busy with the ecene in which he 
had so conspicuously half-an-hour ago, _ 

‘ae , old man, what are you doing 
ourself in the dark?” said & cheery 


"a 
y 

here, all by 
voice breaking in upon bis reverie, 18 Charlie 


Becker, the Shakesperian clown, fn cap and bells, 
and pointed many- coloured doublet; entered the 
stable, having’ fintshed his turn {fn the ring, and 
given place again to Jimmy Waters. 

T'suppese I can stop here if I a without 
asking permission?” returned Glyndor, haughtily. 

“How now, what's the matter? Stnce I came 
hither. F have heard strange news," spouted 
Charley, quoting from King Lear. “ Don’t be 
be rusty with me,‘old fellow. I'm nob respon- 
sible for Barlington’s doings, you know." 1 was 
| awfully-sorry to hear that you aud he hed had a 
row.” ‘ 


* He has insulted me foully in the precence of 
others,” sald Arthar Glyndon from between hie 
yched ; ‘and some day he shall bitterly 
repent having done #0.” 

: ,“ He's a hard bail,” rejoined the dlown, leaning 
aquiae Day Jane, one arm thrown carélessly 
, ‘her,'as he epoke; “crielly hard, where 
‘hedare be. He takes advantage of his position 
ae’ master to make ft hot for uy'all. After this 


i * 


ou'lt be gohig, T wap ey” 
"Yes," anid aiyadon, shottly. ‘Bat’ Ralph 
new Peewee gg: od case to remember me 





“Take my advice, Glyndon,; ance’ ft’s well 


would he go away, leaving Lady Jane behind | 


meéant, and don’t get yourself Into worse trouble 
by trying to retaliate upon Burlington,” rejoined 
Charley Becker, giving bis head a little shake, 
that made the bells on his cap ringagain, “If 
it’s only a fool’s advice it’s worth having. Io this 
world might gets the upper band of right too 
often, Barlington bas behaved very badly to 
you—very badiy—-but he’s got the position and 
the money. Any attempt to injure him will only 
recoll on yourself.” 

But Glyndon was in a mood to resent advice 
of any kind. 

"I know how to manage my own affairs, thank 
you, without any interference,” he said, “ You 
and I have always been on good terms, however, 
with each other, Becker. We may as well shake 
hands and part friends, since we are not likely to 
meet again after to-vight.’ 

“Ifa trifle of money would help you,” sald 
the clown, " why, I should be glad to-~to—-—” 

“Thanks, old fellow; you're very kind, but 
i've enough for presend neceapities,” replied 
Glyndon, touched by the other's generosity. "I 
daresay I shall soon meet with an engagement 
of some kind, good, bad, or indifferent, 

* Aud the mare!” 

" Must remain here nntil Lean repay the money 
lent to me by Burlington. I am going to ask you 
a favour, Becker. Will you look to her, now and 
then, and ensure her being kindly treated when 
Iam gore?” 

* Tat I will, but she won't» perform half so 
well with anyone else as with you ; and how will 
you obtain an engagement without her?" 

“Oh, I've had mere than enough of cirous 
life already!” exclaimed Glynden: .*'I shall go 
In for some other line.” 

 By-the-bye, you were wrong in that remark 
made to yourself as I entered the stable just 
now,” the clown went on, 

* What remark t” 

* You sald Ralph Burlington cared for neither 
man, woman, or child! Now, L happen to know 
he cares a great deal for one woman or girl rather 
~~his daughter.”’ 

" His daughter?” repeated Glyndon, 
not aware that be had one.” 

*' Very few people are aware of the fact,” said 
Charley, jumping upon to Lady Jane’s back, ard 
seating himeelf there comfortably. ‘I found ts 
out for myself. Burlington doeen’t know that 
his secret is no eecret to me. There's no special 
reason why I should keep it,” 

" Ie he ashamed to own. her?” asked Arthar 
Glyndon. 

“No, ob dear no; quite the reverse. He's 
afraid that she would be ashamed to own him if 
she knew the vature of his profession, He’s had 
her brought up amongsi the daughters of titled 
people, fn tip-top style. He's given herto under- 
stand that he’s—ha—ha!—a gentleman of good 
farolly and independent means, always travelling 
about for the benefit. of his health, She’s nw 
more idea that her dad is only a circus-proprietor 
than—than this horse!” ‘ 

" How did you become acquainted with these 
domestic details, pray?” eaid Arthur ;Glyndon, 
Metening intently, with a set concentrated expres- 
sion on his face in the darknese. 

“ Well, to begin with, I've travelled with this 
elrous.for several years now. No:profersional bas 
stayed so long with Burlipgtom as LE have doney 
I'm pretty well seasoned to his bullying’ by thi» 
time ; he knows, in my case it’s like pouring 
water on a duck’s back, It struck: me as odd.a 
year or two ago, that he should always disappear 
io the summer at precisely the same date for a, 
fortnight, leaving Collins, the. ring-master,>in 
sole charge;. I should never have discovered 
where he went to, though, but for, recelying a 

mi from my sister, who livea.at Ponwyr,. 
‘dull little watering-place in Coruwall, asking ms 
to-come to her at once, as she was very fll. 
Burlington had started for his mysterious holl- 
day—which he never made the least allusion to 
—on the previous doy, I obtained leave of 
absence’ froth Collins, howéVer, snd started at 
once for Penwyr. When’ I got there my sister 
had taken a turn for thé better—fndeed, she 
soon recovered. I wad taking a walk one day by 
‘the sea, thinkitg how precfows dull everything 


"I was 





was down there, when who should I descry on 
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abet but Ralph Burlington and a» young 
5.” 

Goon,” said Arthar Glyndon impatiently, 
as the clown pansed. 


“*I was surprised,” said Charley, resuming 
his narrative. ‘So that’s your little game, 
thinks I. Is it wife or sweetheart that you are 
walking with? I felt certain it couldn’t be his 

because he was so attentive to her. Well, 
feeling thoroughly curious I made foguiries, 
found out at which hotel they were staying, and 
contrived to get on good terms with the young 
lady's maid. She told me her mistreas’s name 
was Eva Barlington, that she was being educated 
sb. echool or coll near Leamington—Evers- 
leigh College I think ehe called it—and that her 
father was a very wealthy gentleman, who always 
brought her down to Pcnwyr to spend the 
summer holidays or part of them. Tha reat of 
the year he was abroad, A nice little tale that 
to be told to Burlington’s clown !” 

“And the girl has been brought up under 
® false Impression} said Arthur Glyndon, 
eagerly. 

“Yes; she fancies she belongs to a regular 
awell family, and Burlington encourages the 
delusion, Now I know why the circus never 
by any chance goes to Leamington, It te that 
the mame shan’t lead to hie being detected 
. a by his own daughter, whom he loves 

ear iy.” 

“Are you sure of all this? Is the maldin the 
secret |” 


** Bless you, no ; she believes Barllogton to be 
a gentleman. I gained most of my information 
from a conversation overheard when lying 
amongst the rocks one fine morning. Barlington 
and the girl didn’t see me. They came and sat 
within earshot, and I—well, I kept my eare wide 


“ What did you learn of any importance §” 

*'T gathered from what they said that Burling- 
ton had originally married a lady ; that his wife 
had died soon after the birth of her child, and 
that Burlington's beart is set upon educating his 
deughter splendidly, and marrying her well 
later on to some titled swell, Ambitious, ism’t 
16, for a circus proprietor! Bat he's made a lot 
of money. She thinks that he holds some berth 
under Government, which necessitates his 
frequent absence, . She believes in him implicitly, 
and he—well—he idolises her. You would 
hardly have reosguised him, Giyndon, as they 
gab there together; he was so altered for the 
better. He spoke quite gently, and when the 
girl looked up in his face and made some laughing 
remark, he stooped down and kissed her. Fancy 
Ralph Barlington kissing anybody |” 

Bat, later on, when this young lady leaves 
school she must be undeceived.” 

“I fancy that Ralph will dispose of the circus 
before then,” was the reply. " Circuses are nob 
what they used to be. He'll take a big house 
somewhere, and inetal hie daughter in ib as 
mistress. That's my name called—I must be off. 
I don’t know why I've told you all thie, except 
to prove to you that Burlington fs human, in 
spite of hie brutal ways. Ta-ta, old fellow, see 

ou eel some day, [ hope, and don’t be down- 
rt bd 

Sliding down from off Lady Jane’s back, the 
clown disappeared, after grasping Arthar 
Giyndon’s hand. 

He was alone again, but with a definite alm in 
view, « settled Oo ape The clown’s story had 
supplied him with a clue, and he would fullow ft 
up, regardless of diffi:nlties or hindrances In hia 
Gexire to be avenged upon Ralph Burlington. 

He felt no plty, no remorse, although his 
scheme, if carried ont fn ios entirety, would 
punish the Innocent as well as the guilty. 
se th conduct yee ae him of all gentler 

g, lea only that intense longing for 
retribution pehind, 

“To break his heart, to foil hls most cherished 
plans, to wound him through his affection for 
thie girl, who probably resembles him In dis- 
position,” muttered Glyndon; *‘ we should be 
quite then, and I could afford to leave him in 
peace. Thescheme fs a wild one, and {ft may 
fail, but sinee there is no other open to me, ab 








least I will try it, Charley, old man, you have 
done me s good turn to-night.” 

After bestowing a parting caress upon Lady 

Jane, Arthur Gigndon lefo the vicinity of the 
clrous, and went to his poor lodging. Packing 
his one portmanteau, he prepared to leave Falr- 
leigh at once. 
_ “I am not a bad locking fellow, and I can 
make myself agreeable when I please,” he said, 
in a low tone, as he regarded his own reflection 
in the cracked glas?, much as if he were critiais- 
ing someone else, and without apy spark of 
vanity, bis manner being grim and basiness-like 
in the extreme, “Well, qui vivra verra, I 
fancy, Ralph Burlington, there fs trouble in store 
for you, mon ami.” 

e left Fairleigh by the midnight train, and 
his abrupb departure excited much comment 
among the clrous people, Everybody pitied 
him, everybody unfted in blaming Ralph Burling- 
tou. 


Barliogton was rather relieved to think that 
he had got rid of the young man #0 easily while 
retaining possession of a valuable trained horse, 
upon which he bad only a Hen of ten pounds, 

When his temper cooled down he had re- 

etted that hasty blow, and thought it likely 

t Arthur Glyndon would summon him for the 
assault, 

To find that he had gone off quietly, making 
no protest, not even claiming the small amount 
of money dus to him, was, to aay the least of it, 
satisfactory. 

Ralph Barllogton’s satisfaction would have 
been short-lived, however, had {t been possible 
for anyone to reveal to him the exact nature of 
the mission upon which the man so groealy in- 
sulted by him had gone away. 


CHAPTER UL 


EVERSLEIGH CoLieae was a large, red-brick 
buiidisg on the outskirts of Leamiogton, stand- 
ing in its own trim!y-kept grounds. 

A few Years before ip would have been called a 
select boarding school, Now, however, when the 
very cat’s-mest man is a “purveyor of feline 
delicacies,” and high-sounding titles are so much 
in request, {t owned a more learned and Imposing 
appellation. 

Only the daughters of noblemen and good old 
fanailies, girla enjoying blus blood and pedigree, 
were recelved as students at Eversieigh College. 

Tae principal of {t, Miss Minerva Lexicon, 
prided herself apon Ite select character. Ralph 
Burlington, wi —~ daughter to be educated 
there, had done to concenl his social status, 


| to hoodwink Miss Minerva so effectually. Osher- 


wise the girl would never have been allowed to 
pass those classic pcrtale. 

gio one was taught at Eversleigh College. 
To inary feminine accomplishments were 
added classics, mathematics, each known branch 
of eclence, calisthenics, and goodness only knows 
what besides, 

Yet, sornchow, in spite of the cramming and 
culture, the high pressure to which they were 
subjected, the “fair girl graduates” were still 
intensely human, taking a very strong interest 
In such a frivolous subject as dress, and a stil) 
stronger one in the equally frivolous subject of 
lovers, 

Nobes were sometimes emugagled into and out 
of college which had no bearing upon the studies 
conducted there; looks and occasionally words 
were interchanged out-of-doors between the girl 
students and possible lovers, 

Miss Minerva Lexicon had her work cut out to 
keep them all in order, brimming over as they 
were with exuberant spirits, ready for either 
mischief or love-——whichever came firat, 

Miss Minerva was a tall, thin, acldulated, 
elderly lady, who wore spectacles, and had all the 
"9 "at her end, 

She exercised great discretion In her choice of 
masters and governesses, the former being in- 
varlably elderly, and by no means Interesting eo 
far as personal sppearance went—not by any 
means the sorf of men with one of whom a 
romantic gir) might wish to elope, 





The drawipg-master having fallen ill, however, 
shortly before an important examination, she 
had been compelled to break through her rule 
for once, and engsge & much younger and de 
eldedly handsome man, who had presented him- 
self, for the time being, nob without toward 
misgivings, 


The new-comer was,clever, though, and he had 
referred her to a well-known artist, who prafeed 
him bighly, and went bail, as it were, for his 
efficiency and respectability, 

By keeping a pocrd ye oti upon the drawing. 
meater when his pupils were present, Miss Minerva 
hoped te avert any evil consequences, 

Among the girls bending over thelr sketches 
one glorious spring morning was Eve Burlington, 
over whose shoulder the drawing-master fre- 
quently glanced to ascertain what progress she 
was tasking. 

Ralph Barlington’s only daughter was o slim, 
willowy maiden of seventeen, with large, liquid, 
long-lashed, hazel eyes, full of warm, sunny 
golden hair twWisted round her shapely little 
in thick cofls, piquant features and a com’ 
delicate as the inside of a seashell, a girl who 
promised to develop by-and-by into a véry beau- 
tiful woman, 

Eva Burlington wae a favourlte with all her 
fellow-students, Riante, mairthful, high-spirited, 
ahe was yet beneath that bright, thoughtless 
exterior, all fun and sparkle, extremely sensl- 
tive, anselfish, — =, Few has = 
panions guessed how va cou 
once her heart was touched. They knew, though, 
that she had a rare fand of sympathy, 8 manner 
which fascinated a!l who came benesth ite pel 
and nota girlin the college disliked or avolded 
Eva Barliogton. 

She seemed to have inherited nothing of her 
father’s arrogant, under-bred, coarse 
nature, In every sense of the word Eva was 5 
lady—datnty, refined, lovely. She resembled the 
mother whose untimely death had perhaps helped 
to make Ralph Burlington sc harsh and repellent 
to all around him save his daughter, 

“Miss Burlington, that line denoting the 
horizon In your sketch is not quite even!” sald 
the deep musical voice of the new drawing- 
waster, “and these trees in the foreground re- 
quire more shading.” 

Eva's falr face flushed, as she proceeded to 
carry out the drawing-master’s fnstructions ; the 
ttle white hand that held the pencil trembled 
slightly, and yet he had spoken in anything: bub 
a severe tone, Somehow his close vicinity alwaye 
affected Eva strongly, sending electric thrills 
through her, renderiog her at times wildly, 
foolishly happy, #4 others vaguely aad. 

This drawing-master was a man little over 
thirty, with av aristocratic, handsome face, brown 
halr rippling over a broad, white forehead, and 
dork bige eyes, His name was Arthur Glyndon, 

In coming to Leamington to work out if pos 
sible that wild scheme of vengeance against 
Ralph Barlington, suggested to him by the 
clown’s story, Arthur G!yndon had scarcely dared 
to hope that it would prove successful, the odde 
being so terribly agaloet him. 

Chance, however, had favoured bim wonder- 
fully, as it does sometimes favour the deaperate, 
The flinees of the gentleman who taught draw- 
ing at Everslefgh College came under notice 
ere he had been at Leamington two days. 

Deeming this opportunity of making Eva 
Burlington’s acquaintance toc good to be lost, 
he had offered to fill the vacant post pro tem—m 
former college friend, now a riaing artist, good- 
naturedly supplying him with the necessary cre- 
dentials, 

Both at school and ab college Arthur Glyndon 
had been famous for his clever dashing pencil 
eketches. 

A little practice had served to revive thie 

pliahment, which, in Gtyndon’s 
cad, required some toning-down to be vide to 
the requirement of a young ladies wing- 
master, 

Miss Minerva Lexicon, little dreaming that she. 


troducipg a handsome wolfin 8 
posi 0 lash, had. auth compel bin, and 
Arthur Glyndon, in the course of month or 
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felt that his revenge wes fo a fair way of 
me tified 





° s 

Hew Burlington was not indiff-rent to him ; of 
this he had assured himself 5 
Cautiously, very cautiously, and by slow de- 
grees, leet he should startle her or excite sue 
picion, he had given her to understand, more by 
lock than word, that she ‘was more to bim than s 
pupti—that she and she alone was responsible for 
his being there at all And Eva had fallen 
bliodly inte the snare spread for her. 
Half.child, half-woman,— 

Standing with reluctant feet, 

Where the brook and river meet.” 


Cunsclous of new forces and emotions stirring 
within her, of vague and fears and longinge 
which she could not de Arthur Glyndon had 
given shape to them all, and taught her, too 
early, the meaning of love, 

The few words he had contrived to whisper 
in her ear from time to time had excited her 
curiosity as well as her love. 

Who could he be, this grave handsome man, 
who preferred her to all the others, who had come 
to Everslefgh, as he overred, that he might be 
near her and win herlove? Perhaps a nobleman 
in disguize, 

Eva's novel-reading hed imbued her with 
some rather romantic notions, and she had no 
experience of the world to counterbalance their 
effect, 

Already Arthur Gigndon was enthroned in 
her ‘pure girlish heart as king and hero. No 
man half so interesting, half so handsome, had 
ever crossed her path before, 

She trusted and believed In him implicitly, 
and in her case the attachment was likely to 
prove a lasting one, making or marring her hap- 




























for life. 

And Arthar Glyndon!? The result he sought 
to compass, a crue] and anprincipled one, even 
allowlog for the provocation he had received, was 
a secred marriage between Eva and himself, 

To make her his wife, then to take her strafght 
to her father, ruthlessly dispelling the delurion 
with regard to bis profession which Ralph Bar- 
liogton had been at such pains to maintain 
towards his daughter, while presenting himeelf 
to the clreas-marter under the unwelcome aspect 
of his son-fn-law, 

Ib was a cruel scheme of reprisal, because it 
involved the Innocent as well as the guilty. Bat 
Arthur G!yndon had pledged bimee!f to carry ft 
out, and he never-went beck from his word. 
Burlington had fnsulted him grossly, and he 
should pay the penalty through his much-loved 
daughter, 

Giyndon’s strong passions and vindictive nsturs 
had always been against him; he had never 
sought to curb them, Otherwise, he would hava 
continued to occupy a very different position to 
his present one. 

When Ralph Barlington recognised in the 
hasband of his daughter—for whom he had anti- 
elpsted @ title and a ep'endid match—a 
sional lately in his empioy ; when that daughter 
saw her father for the first time amidst his every- 
day surroundings in the circus, stripped of the 
surface refinement he assumed in her presence-— 
loud, coarse, abusive, his real self—-then, and 






















amply avenged, 
Tr Gar lnk tech tec obi 
beth g phroen gy Beng how nade yin ht be 
plain, awkward, uninteresting, 
he would have sought to make her his wife jast 
the esme, in order to effect his 
But, as she fell In readily with his plans, poor 
child ; as he saw her day by day, beau inter- 
esting, lovable, with no trace of her father about 
her, as her traneparent, guileless nature unfolded 
Iteelf for his began to experience 
some remorse for the part he was . 
Arthur Glyndon actually that Eva had 


d 















ouly then, would Arthur Giyndon feel himself |. 





He had firted violently with many women , 
antil now he had never been fn love with one, 
Love! No, ib must not, it dare not, be tnougne 
of in connection with Eva Burlingion, and whe 
vengeance he meditated. 

He told himself this savagely, wouderlog whav 
had come over him, yet he could not bring him- 
self to hate Es, or even feel indifferent to her, 
as at fires. 

Presently, as the drawlug lesson proceeded, he 
bend over her again, and takiog the pencil! from 
her band wrote in minute characters on the 
margin of the sketch, — 

*€ Meet me in the summer-house, at the back 
of the college, at six o'clock this evening. I have 
something to say to you there. Rub this on: 1” 

Eva soribbled a rapid ‘‘ Yes ” ; then with her 
india-rubber effaced the whole co:respondence 
No one had witnessed the transaction, Hva, as 
an advanced pupil, sata little apart from the 
other girls ; the governess in attendance mere! y 
supposed Mf, Giyndon to be giving her instrnc- 
tlons—which he was, only noo of the kind 
required by the lesson. 

His request had filled Eva with mingled de- 
light and fear, What could he have to say to 
her in the summer-house that evening! He nad 
never asked her to meet him anywhere before, 
and Eva felt jast a Mttle frightened, while oon- 
tclous that she was doing wrong, and acting de- 
celtfully in grantiog his requeat, 

She met him punctually st the hour appointed 
The other girls were playing lawn-tennis tn front 
of the college, and her disappearance had paseed 
annoticed, 

He was waltirg for her jast loside the aummer- 
house, Her large bazel eyes reated upon bis face 
with a thnid, pleading expression in thelr iiquid 
depthe as they met. 

“How good of you to come!” he said, re- 
assuringly, yeb wi % much warmth in his 
volce. Was he nob striving hard to kill that new- 
born fnconvenient love within his breast, te let 
chill Indifference or active hatred take its place } 

‘IT must not stay long,” she repiled, “ or I 
shall be missed. Indeed I ought not to be here 
at all, Mr. Glyndon; fb is wrong—deceitful. 
Oaly you sald that you—that——" 

"Thad something to tell you,” he interposed, 
“and so Ihave. Can you guess at ite natare, 
Eval” 

Her head drooped, and she made him no reply. 

" Bat for you, Eva, [ should never have come 
to Eversleigh College,” he continued, with o set 
look on his face, aa of a man determined to carry 
out a disagreeable and hateful task at any cost 
by the strength of an fron will. ‘‘ Eva, do you 
ilove me 1” 

“ Yea-—that fs, I think I do,” she rejoined, con- 
fasedly, “Oh! why do you axsk}” 

“ Because I desire to win your love,” he sald, 
fo a gentler tone, taking her band in his 
“ Would you feel sorry if 1 were to leave this 
place never to return?" 

“T could not bear” ft,” she exclaimed, fmpul- 
rity “Oh! Arthar—Mr. Giyndon, do not 

“Tf you wish it I will stay,” he wend on ;."‘ it 
depends entirely upon you You do love me 
then, Eva?” 

** Yes, dearly—very dearly !” 
“And you will even allow yourself to become 
to me—if not at once laver on?” 

I cannot promies that,” she eaid, with o 
startled glance, ‘ My father-——~” 

“Tsarich man, I , While Tam only o 
por one,” continued Arthur Gly ndon, determined 
ab least nob to deceive her with regard to his 
worldly affairs, ‘‘ Inform him of your love for 
me, or bid me go straight to him to ask his 
sanction to it, and he would at once refuse: he 
would separate u: for ever, Either remain silent 
for the present, or bid me go.” 

"I cannot do tbat,” she murmured. “I 
would rather trust you blindly. And yet, if you 
ovly knew him, he is sach 9 kind father—sach « 
Scie, indulgent father—and I have never had 
any secrets from him. Iam eure he would not 
refuse his consesrt..to our ee it he knew 
that happiness depended upon fo,’ 

Arthar Glyndon amiled grimly. 

“] know Mr. Burlington—slightly,”’ he said. 


! 
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“If l went to him, he would style me af 

tuue-hunter, and send me absut mv bius'neey, 
Now, whatever my faults may be, Eva, I am 
pot a forruce hunter, I seck to woo and win Mc, 
Buriiogton s daughter alone. I care nothiog i 

woney which you may or may not inherit, Not 
one penny of ic will ever be mine-—of that i am 
cunvinesd, Asit is, may not always remain 
poor! | may bave more to offer” you some day 


) 


shan I have now, Will you trast me, snd meet 
me here sometimes, when an opportunity 
occurs |” 


5 


“*If my father would consent, why not —~~' 

** Tb fs useless to dwell upon that. Mas he not 
told you that he expects you to marry a tities, 
and have I one to offer you ” 

She was allenced, remembering her’ father’s 
ambitious views for her, fearing to loze her lover. 

“ Fur the present I will say nothing,” ehe re 
plied, ‘‘ with regard to our mutaal love, IJ 
could not bear to be parted from you entirely, 
Arthar, Will you not tell me where you firet 
sav me, sud when—and—juast a littie more 
aboun yourself }” 

"You doubt me,” he sald, reproachfully. 

‘* No, oh no} tell me as much or an little av 
you like,” she protested, her sweet face ralsed to 
bis, “is it not natural that, loving you, I should 
feel interested in all that concerns you §" 

“Qrite! To begin with, I frat saw you when 
walktog with the other girlie one day, and you 
know the result, My own history is not a very 
eventfn) one. The usual poor, but honest parents, 
& good education, then my own way to make fn 
the world by teaching others.” 

The mocking ring In hig voice jarred upon the 
giri’s earnest mood. Perceiving this, he stooped 
cown and kissed her forehead, She was jusb a 
lictle disappointed that he had not kiseed her 
lips instead, 

* Surely he did not tell me once that he loved 
me!” reflected Eva, when they had parted ; 
** yet he made me confess my love for bim, 
the one thing implies the other. Of cour¢e ft 
does, and yes I wish that he had sald, ‘I love 
you’ inss many words. I¢ it wrong, I wonder, 
to care so much for him, stranger a4 he ia-—to 
him fill my heart so completely 1” 

“So far—waceceas,” mused Arthur Glyndon, as 
he amok-d his cigar that nighd on the parade. 
‘The poor child certainly loves me—I can bend 
her eaeily to my will, I wieh, though, that I 
could have compassed my end by ary other 
means. Wel), if her love survives the shock of 
the double disclosure in store for her, I shall not 
make her a bad bueband In one sense. I ehan'h 
beau, neglect, or otherwise fll-treat her. And the 
daughter of a cirous proprietor might feel prond 
to warry a Firz—-ob, what a fool I am !—as If 
that were nob all passed and dove with long 
ego!’ , 


———- 


CHAPTER IV, 


Tr some kind fairy could only bave informed 
Wiss Micerva Lexicon of the love affair being 
carried on between Eva Barlington and the draw- 
izg-master withia the sacred precincts of the 
college, it would promptly have been nipped in 
bos. 

No fairy or mortal interveniag, however, 
Arthur Gigndon and Eva found occasional oppor- 
tunities for carrying on thelr courtship without 
beiug detected, If these opportunities were few 
and far between, Eva, at least, valued them all 
the more on that account. 

Her schoolfeliows fancied her to be leas bight 
and eparkling, more pensive and thoughtful, 
of yore. Otherwise she appeared unchanged, 

She maintained a strict silence respecting her 
love for Arthur Giyndon, tekivg no girl frlend 
into her confidence, 

How well she loved him she hardly knew her- 
self, Al! the wealth of passionate devotion that 


her young ardent nature was capable of had been 
poured out at his feet. Her heart wae in bis 
keeping, for him to trifle with or chertsh at will. 

Tne only thing that troubled Rva was the 
seersoy apon which Giyzidon insisted. She did 
not like the idea of deceiving sither the lady in 
whose care she was placed or her father. 
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Conxcleoes pricked her terribly at times, Yeo 
Giyndon had assured her that to reveal their 
engagement—for iy had become an engagement 
by this tines ; witness the pretty pearl and tur- 
qiolse ring hidden away in K.va's desk—would be 
to fowure vhaiz immediate aud lastiog separation, 
and she had mot the courage with which to risk 
anch an aliernative, 

As tha summer vacition drew uigh Arthur 
Gigndon, became very impatient, If he did not 
win her cousend to a runaway marriage previous 
to that his chauce might be los) for ever. 

She would go away to join her father at 
Penwyr, and clreamstances might erect-a barrier 
between them which he, Glyndon, would be 
powerless to pull down, 

If he found it an easy matter to influence Eva 
—# loving, inegperienced, trastful girl—he found 
it very bard just ab this time-to control himeelf, 

He was in love with her—hopelessly in love-- 
foo!, dolt, idiot, though he cailed himself, for 
giving way to such infatuation. 

Her beauty avd. Inaocence, her Aisposition so 
rauk, generous, sincere, bad unconsclously 
conquered, firat his hate, then his iodifference, 
and Jeft him as much her lover pa if no evil 
motive ha first prompted him in wooiog her, 

ar Glypdon would fain have made Eva 
Barllogtov ofs wife now, spart from any revenge 
he sought <o obtain by means of thelr marriage. 
She, the caughter of the man he most hated, 
bad won hi» heart in exchangs,for her own. 

Tt bad come to this with Arthur. Glyndon. 
He would have relinguished his jong-cherished 
echeme of vengeance sgalns} the circas-master 
had id been possible, rather than have inflicied 
pala and dieillusion upon Eva, whex once she 
became his wife, 

But it wae not possible. As if to punish him 
for indulging in such violent passione, his scheme 
ofreprigal bad become so intermingled with his 
love affair that, in order to carry the one to a 

tory conclusion, he must needs work out 
the Other at the same time, Besides, he bad 
eworn to be revenged upon Ralph Burlington, 
and he cou}d noi break his Gath, The utmost he 
céuld do was to soften and tatrigate the blow ere 
it fell up nm Eve, and presented both her father 
and her lover to her in thtir true characters. 
~ “To see her turo away from mo in angry 
loathing, to hear her vay thad she could never for- 
give.auch deception as mine, would be horrible,” 
he_refi-c'ed. “Well, I have brought the 
alfuation. upon myself, and I must bear the 
consequences, It is her future that troubles me 
fay more than my own, Yet, apart from all re- 
vengeful motives, I must and will marry her 
now... I love her too well ever to let her become 
another -mev's wife, and. she—well, for the 
present, at any rate, she loves me,” 

When he thought he had ted up to it aufii- 
ciently, Arthur Glyndon hinted ab the expediency 
ofa runaway marriage, since, under no other 
circumstances, could they hope to come together. 

Abt first Eva promptly refused, and declared 
auch,.a course impossible, Theo, as Giyndon 
eépresented to her that i was their only chance, 
that.no wid media between a runaway match and 
complete final separation existed for them, she 
wavered, 

"Tt seems so dreadful,” ehe said, tremulously ; 
*and.ip will. make papa so anhappy. If you 
would only.go to him, Arthur, and tell him how 
we love each other, I am sure he would grand 
you a favcurable hearing.” 

"My doar little girl, that subject haa already 
been threshed out between us.. Were I to do as 
you. wish we should never be ‘allowed to meet 
again. Nay it you do not love me and trust me 
well euopgh to become my wife ere the summer 
vacstion Laball quit Eagland for America, with 
Nitle hope of ever returning.” . : 

What would you have m4 do-t’*she eked, 
unable to face.the future without him, 

"Leave the college. early one morning, and 
join me a> the spot where I shall be awaiting 
you, -Toen we g together to a village 
church, a few miles distant, where the banns 
have been duly pablished, and become man and 
wife, Ivis nob such a terribie programme, after 
all; ig &, Heat” 


“T hardiy know,” she sald, smiling through 








her tears, ‘‘ The secrecy, the deception, is what 
I most object to in is.” 

“ But you don’t object to me?” 

**You are fiehing for a compliment, sir, 
which you will not get,” she retorted, some of 
the sparkle and brightness comfpg back to her 
manner. ‘' Men are frightfully vain. I will 
marry you in the manner you describe rather 
than send you away broken-hearted, upon one 
condition,” 

* And that is?” ‘ 

“That you take me to my father as soon as 
the ceremony is over, that I may tell him all, 
and implore bis forgiveness,” 

Arthur Glynden was silent, and the girl little 
knew how exactly her request coincided with 
his original. plan of action, It had been his 
intention to take her at once to her father after 
their marriage ia order that he might be amply 
revenged by witnessing the scene eure to ensue 
+-bud now f 

“Do you insist upon this, Eva!” he asked, 
slowly. 

“Of course I do,” she replied with unusual 
vehemence, *' If you refuse I cannot marry you, 
Arthur, dearly as I love you. Could I be bappy 
as your wife had I omitted to ack my father’s 
forgiveness for marrying without his conseat} 
Ihave yielded so mach that you might surely 
indulge me in thie,” 

“It shall be as you wish,” he said, with 
averted eyes. ‘2 may make the necessary 
arrangements for our marriage now, Eva, 
darling 1” 

“Yes, I suppose so,” said the girl, half-re- 
luctantly, ‘Oh, what will Miss Lexiton and the 
girls say when they,find I am gone? You will 
be kind and loying to me always, Arthur, since 
for your eake I shall have cut myself adrift, 
perhaps from every familiar tie.” 

“| could not be otherwise than kind and loving 
to you,” he exclaimed, drawing her towards 
him saddenly, and kissing her upon lip, cheek 
and brow, “I love you, Eva—aye, a thousand 
times better than life iteelf; and mine fa not o 
boy’s transitory passion, bub the deep, lasting 
love of @ men, Whatever my faults may be, 
want of affection for you has no place among 
them.” 

‘And your friends, Arthur!” she inquired, 
timidly. ‘' Will you let them know what we 
intend doiagt” 

“My fclends, child!” he repeated, bitterly. 
T have none, I told you, I think, that both 
ray parents died long ago, I have only two or 
three cousine who ignore my existence, since 
they are rich, while I am miserably poor. No, 
it will not be neceseary for me to send out cards 
and cake, Never mind; we shall be none the 
less happy for dispensing with all that conven- 
tional nonsenee, want nothing beyond my 
eweet little bride,” 

‘© It’ psps will only forgive us and take you 
into favour, Arthur, I shall be the happlest girl 
in the world,” 

** You have not been much with your father 
you know but little of him, do you!’ asked 
Glyndon, abruptly. 

‘'No; that Is what I regreb so much,” she 
replied, a sad look dawning in her beautliul eyes. 
Beyond that fortnight in the summer—-slways 
spend at .Peawgr—and aa occasional fiying 
visit co methere at the college, I see nothing of 
my father. From_a child I have been brought 
up at school, knowing no home life, I believe 
my father has a Government appoinvment, some- 
thing in the Secret Servic’, He has almost 
admitted as much, and it Involves constant 
travelling from place to place, either at-home or 
sbroad. That ie why he cannot have me with 
him frequently.” 
| A smile, at once compassionate and ironical, 
curved Arthur Glyndoo’s lips, Ra!ph Burlfogton, 
the'cirous proprietor, had, in bis love for ‘his 
ouly child, paimed off a strapge story upon her. 
| "And when you meet, your fotber. is in- 
‘variably kind to you, Eva?” he sald. 

* Kind} oh, I cannot tell you how kind, He 
loads ‘me with expensive pr » be denies me 
nothing that Task him for, That ie why I feel 





is° reluctant to grieve or deceive him. Why, he 


has never spoken harshly to me in his life!” 





Arthur Glyndon decided in his own mind, upon 
hearing this, that it was possible for a man to 
have two sides to his character, diametrically 
opposed to each other, Burlington the circus- 
master, and Burlington the father, did nob 
appear to have many polnts in common. 

“ Ran In now, dearest,” he said to the lovely 
girl beside him, “ or you may be missed. It would 
never do to arouse Mise Lexicon’s surpicions, 
you know.” 

“Supposing that—jast at firet—papa should 
prove obstinate, and refose to forgive or to help 
us!” suggested Eva, Ungering. ‘Is it very 
terrible to be poor, Arthur ?””: 

“It’s better, of course, to ba rich,” tie replied, 
with a laugh and a frown. ‘You don’t suppose, 
however, that Tam ‘looking “to ‘your father to 
provide for us? He is moztunlikely to doso, Eva. 
Thave enough for present wants,” he continued, 
épeaking more to himself than to her ; ‘and 
Lady Jane is good for fifty guineas.” 

"Lady Jane! Who is she!” cried Eva. 

** Oh, a former pupil of mine,” he said, coolly. 
"I trained ; that ie, I taught her nearly all she 
knows, and she would a me at a ploch.” 

**} would rather you did not apply to her ex- 
cept In case of extreme need,” said Eva, half 
inclined to be jealous, 

** Very well, I won't ” he rejoined, laughingly, 
as he kissed her again before nt her go." 

Eva returned to the college in & very divided 
frame of mind, The decelt.she was practising 
preyed upon her, while, couch a@ she loved Arthur 
Glyndon, she could not ignore the fact that she 
understood him very imperfectly, although about 
to place herself and her future happinesa in bis 
keeping. 

A week later Eva quitted the college early one 
morning, ere even the servants were astir, and 
met Giyndon In the high road, where he was 
waiting for her with & dog cart, 

She thought hin unusually morose and allent 
as they bowled smoothly and rapidly along 
between flowering hedgerows, from which the 
sun had not yet kissed off the sparkling dew 
while all around them the birds were singing 
gloriously, 

‘*Oh | Arthur, how dreadful it seems!” she 
said, presently, glancing up at him, with great, 


frighteved, wistial eyes, “to be away from them 


all for ever~-the people I have known aud loved. 
How they will reproach me for leaving them 
thus!" 

"It is not too late to turn back if you regred 
your decis'on,” he replied, coldly. 

"That is cruel and unlike you,” she eald, with 
quivering Nps. “ You know I did not moan that, 
Arthor,” 

“ Forgive me,” he sald, throwlng his arm round 
her waist, “'I did not wish to pain you; Eva, but 
I, t00, have my serious thoughts this morning.” 

Attcer that he roused himself with an effurt, 
and drew such a ridiculous sketch of Miss 
Minerva Lexicon’s horror and-amez2ment upon 
discovering the absence of both student and 
drawing-master, that Eva was compelied to laugh 
at it, and to dismiss all gloomy fears and fore 
bodings. a 

An hour later they were made man.avd wile 
in a Hotle whitewashed village church, by an old 
clergyman, who took everything for granted, and 
asked no questions, i 

Kneeling there, before the altar, with the sun 
streaming in through the one stained-glass wiadow ° 
upon the quaint monumental effigies, Eva Bur- 
lington gave herself to the man who had won her 
love, fully conscious of the solemn, bindieg nature 
of the oath she was taking, which, unfortanstely, 
is not the case with all brides, : 

When they had signed the register, and shaken 
hands with the clergyman, they got into the dog- - 
cart again, and drove off, Eva very subdued and, 
thoughtfal, ; ‘ 

“i> must have been my fancy,” » she’ said, 
placto her hand upon«her busband’s sleeve ; 
‘but I thought I heard you mention threes names 
Instead of two, at the altar, Arthur, only I could 
are the 1 pie bo fancy? oie pa : 

13% course, replied, promptly. 
pame is Arthur Giyndon, short and concise. 1# 
plain man doesn’t require three names fin -making’ 


. 
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borough, hence the paternal letter dated from | I am not one of those women who love to or det, 


his way through the world, does he? What a 
fanclfal little goove fb Is,” 

* And now we are going straight to my father ?” 
she said, Interrogatively, ‘' Hie last letter was 
addressed from the Fountaln Hotel, Scarborough, 
Oh, I hope he fe still there—that we shall find 
him at once, and get fb over.” 

A shadow rested upon Arthar Glyndon’s hand- 
some face, and he made his bride no immediate 


reply. 

v4 that moment he was feeling afraid of her— 
yes, actually afraid of her. The falr, girlish 
creature in the dove-coloured dress and straw hat 
thimmed with a wreath of wild roses now altting 
beside him, striving to read his face with her 
clear, candid eyes, was stronger than he by virtue 
of her fnnocence, ber unsuspecting trust and 
love. 

He was her héro now, her king, but afew hours 
later and she would turn awsy from him in 
shuddering surprise and wounded, outraged love, 
to seek refuge, perhaps, Ia her father’s armas, if 
they were etill open to ber. 

Rather than open her eyes to the bitter truth 
—rather than stab her to the heart fu so doing 
and forfelb her love, which had become so 
precious to him—Arthur Glyndon was willing, 
nay, eager, te. forego his cherished scheme of 
vengeance against Ra!ph Barlington, but it was 
not tobe. He had set forces in motion which he 
was powerless to check or control, 

“Eva, darling i’ he said gently, “ wiil you for 
my sake relinquish this idea of golyg at once to 
your father, to inform him of our marriage? I 
have a reason-—an important one—in making this 
request to you, Let us walb a month or two, 

to Folkestone for the present,.instead of 
Scarborough. Do, for my sake, consent |” 

Eva burat into a storm of tears. 

“Oh, Arthur }' you—you promised to take me 
te him 1” ‘she sobbed, reproachfully, “ Thiok 
how unhappy-.and anxious he will be when Miss 
Minerva sends to tell him that 14m missing—-that 
Ihave run away? I must goto him and ask him 
to forgtve rae If I am to enjoy any peace of mind, 
Why’ should eo much dread meeting him ?” 

“I dread the Interview less on my own account 
than yours,” said Glyndon. ‘Did you leave s 
note you, or not, at the college?” 

“Yes; I left a note on my dreesing-table, 
addressed to Miss Minerva.” 

“And fn it you stated that you were about to 

me ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“My name alone will suffize to reveal every- 
thing to him,” muttered Glyndon. “He will 
soon be on our track. Better to face him at once 
than to postpone the evil day. And yet, Heaven 
only knows how I am to bear the sight of her 
misery; which I shall have caused! You insist 
upon going straight to your father then, Eva!” 
he oe sadly. “You will not) be guided by 
me 


"Not'in this matter. I must and will see him 
without delay. Don't be augry with me, Arthur,” 
she pleaded, ‘' for being so wilful. In everything 
else I will obey you ly, bat I cannot ‘allow 
him to rematn in suspense and anxlety |” _ 

“Very well, you shall go to him,” ‘sald 
Glyndon ; ‘‘only remember, Eva, it the inter- 
view causes you lasting pain and unhappiness, 
that I implored you not to go. Remember, also, 
whatever my nal motive may have been In 
wooing yon, that I love you dearly now, For 
Heaven's sake, remember that!” 

“What do you mean? What fs ft that you 
fear?” she asked, wondertugly. 

‘You will know ere long,” he eaid, unsatie- 
favtorily, as the dog-cart stopped in front of the 
country station, and, jamping down himeelf, he 
helped her to alight, “ Jast one kiss, love, there 
~ fa no one looking, and this ie our weddiog-day. 
Let us make the most of it while {t lasts!” 


CHAPTER V. 
Antavr’ Girypon had Kept himself well 
posted up in the: movements of Burlington’s 
Royal Circus and Hippodrome during his atay ab 





He it was then performing ab Sear: | 


the Fountain Hotel which Eva had Iately re 
ceived. 

Toe newly-married pair had a carriage to 
themselves right throughout the journey. More 
than once Arthur Glyndon was on the polnt of 
making « full confession to his young wife as 
they went along, iostead of waiting until he 
stood face to face with her father. 

Bat his courage fafled him ere he could ubter 
the self-Incriminating words. For the first time 
in his chequered career Glyndon was guilty of 
cowardice, 

Had it been a man io question he would not 
have shrunk from the ordeal, however painfal ; 
but a girl, and that girl his wife, loviug him pas 
sionately, trusting him blindly, how could he un- 
deceive her and reveal his own duplicity, the 
_< motive that had first) drawn him towards 

er } 

In the face of such a revelation concerning the 


past dare he hcpe that she would belleve in bis | 


present love for her, which, Heaven knows, was 
genuine enough? Would not indignation and 
distrust supersede every warmer feeling in her 
breast towards him ? 

When they reached Scarborough she was stl! 
fo bifesfal Ignorance respecting her husband’s 
antecedents and his lately severed connection 
with her father. 

She felt both surprised and sorry, though, 
when she heard Giyndon tell the cabman to take 
them to the Harp iustead of the Fountain Hotel. 

‘Why not let us stay at the same hotel with 
papa?” she asked, quickly. “I should so much 
prefer it, Arthur.” 

**Oh, I always stay ab the Harp when I pay a 
fiying visit to Scarborough,” he replfed, leaning 
back fn the cab, his face well in the shade. “ It’s 
—it’s a comfortable house, Eva, and I don’t 
know much of the Fountain, Perbaps ib will be 
as well for as not to give your father too much 
of our soclety at firet—to throw ourselves at his 
head; ast were, by selecting the same hovel. 

*‘I hope he is still bere,” said the girl, 
earnestly, her little hands clasped upon her 
lap; ber eyes full of -suspensefyl yearning, 
“When once we have seen him and told him ali 
the worst will be over. Oh, he must forgive us ! 
He could not harden his heart againet us for 
long, however snogry he may be ad first, could he, 
Arthur?” 

“IT don’t suppoze Mr, Burlington will refuse 
to forgive you, dear,” was the evasive reply, 

“Well, then, since we are one now, Arthur, 
the forgiveness must Include you as wel),” said 
Eva, laughing nervously at her own little joke, 

It was evening when they found themselves 
safely landed at thelr hotel, and the various 
“en of gmueement then delighting Scar- 

gh, among others Barlington’s Hippodrome, 
would soon be opening their doors, ts 

As soon as the newly-married pair had dined, 
Eva by this time in a state of repressed excite- 
ment almost unbearable—expressed a wish to 
to her father, 

** Why not walt until-to-morrow {” suggested 
Glyndon, aware that Ralph Burlington must ere 
now have left the hotel for the circus, 

"No, oh, uo! I would far rather get the 
interview over,” said Eva, Imploringly ; "and at 
once, may have sent him a tele- 
gram, and, ifso, how miserable he must be feel- 
ing. How wicked and deceitful ho must deem 
te | Dear Artliur, please take me to him without 
avy delay. IfI were only quite sure that he Is 
still at the Fountaion Hotel!” 

“He {s,” sald Glyndon, curtly, 
already aecértained that.” 

“Ob; Ivam so glad!” she exclaimed, “ that 
removes one fear, and for the rest—well, I can- 
not imagine paps being angry with me, From 
him [have met with nothing but love and tender- 
ness. Arthur, you foolish fellow, I belleve you 
positively dread meeting your father-in-law,” 

“TI dread nothing but the losa of your love, 
Eva, my wife, my darling 1” he said, hoarsely, 

The loss of ‘my love!’ she repeated, In all 
ame “Why, Arthur, you cannot know 
what yow are saying. I could not help loving 
you were I to try, If you were to break my 


"IT have 


heart, its last beat would be fall of love for you, 





as {t were—whom a little thing can render cold 
and unforgiving. Youare part of myself, and 
naught save death can ever come between us,” 

Her liquid hoz] eyes were raised to bia ae she 
spoke, full of sweet tremulous love-ligh®, and im- 
plicit confidence in the man of her chotes, 

Stooping down abruptly Arthur Glyndon 
crushed the wart: olden hair againsy hiv cheek, 
and rained kisses upon his girl- bride's lovely face, 

Her clinging, passionate devotion waa already 
becoming his sorest punishment. fe had gained 
the treaeure only to lose tt, 

“You wish to see your father to-night; you 
will not even wait uotil to-morrow, Eva!” he 
said, miserably, 

“No, led ws 


go ab ones, A painful thing 


should never be deferred, and he will not. prove 
ha'f so formidabls as you imagine. 

Without a word he prepared to accowpany 
he r, 

"Ibts not far from here,” he said, as they 


quitted the hotel. “I know the way, and we 
can easily walk.” 

Ten minutes brought them to the circus, with 
its numerous ovtbulidings.-Eva gieaced at ber 
huebaad Io mute Iuqairy. 

" We shall find your father inside,” he said, 

"In the circus? Had we better nob waib 
until he comes ont, and let‘the interview take 
place at his hotel? Arthur,” grasping his arm 
convuleively, os her eyes rested upon the scarlet 
and gold letters over the principal entrance, 
gaily advertising ‘‘ Burlington's Royat Circus 
and Hippodrome.” ‘ Whav isthe weaning of 
that! Ibis my name and papa’s.” 

"Eva, there is a double surprise in. store for 
you, poor child, and a very sad ove,” he said, 
compaseionately, wishing—oh! how vatnly—his 
own vengeful work undone, ‘J oughtto have 
prepared you for [t, but I lacked -the coubage, 
Your father bas deceived you, with regard to his 
social etatus. He is simply Ralph Barlington, 
the ‘proprietor of the largest: travelling -clcus 
throughout Englsnd. His berth unc er Govern- 
ment néver existed, save in his own iategina- 
tion,” 

She turned eo pale that he feared she was 
about to faint. There was more strength In her 
nature, however, than he bad given her credit 
for, 

“My father a circus proprietor |” she ssid, 
blankly, “not « gentleman of good fsmlly,; pos- 
sessed of ample means! Oh, why has be allowed 
me to grow up under such « false impression— 
to fill auch a falee position ?” 

“Your mother was a lady,” be explained, 
briefly; “and your father wished you'to be 
under no disadvantage {fn soclety as you grew up, 
owing to bis profeesion. I belleve hie moiive ic 
deceiving you was a kiodly one.” 

"Yon knew,” she faltered, “and yet you did 
not tell me,” 

“T had my reasons for remaining eilent. Kya, 
after this you will not seek to sce your father to- 
night amidet his professional surrounc !oge—-you 
could not bear it,” 

‘* Yes, I will see him,” she persisted. “ IT mued 
accnetom myself to the truth, Ob! if hé’ bad 
not hidden It from me so long 1” 

Sarprised at the self-possession which high- 
breeding enabled her to evince under euch  pxin- 
ful circumstances, in mortal dread «ithe reve- 
lation, the disclosure closely affecting himself, 
yet awaiting her, Arthur Glyndon drew his wife's 


varm through his own, and led her towards the 


circus- tent, 

Aa they ‘entered 1b by a side dovr 8 large 
ferocious ugly bulldog belongivg to Ralph: Bur- 
lington, came ranuing towards them. Eva 
shrank back in affright, 

Don’t be afraid, miss,” said a groom, who 
happened to be passing af the time, “Tom 
won't hurt you; he’s thorough-bred, aad: a well- 
bred dawg is lke a well-bred man, for the matter 
of that. He knows how to bebave: hisself In 
gentee! company, and he knows how to take care 
of hissel€é’ when anybody interferes ;with him. 
Why!” recogaieing Eva's escort, ‘blest if ft 
ain't Mr, Gtyndou come back again! Glad tosee 
you, sir,” 

This unexpected recognition of her husband 
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tha cireus people caused Eva a fresh 
of surprise aad terror. What could be the 


Tid, ehasltting a stream of light, and @ boy in 

scrobat’s dress came out, having finished his 

, Closely followed by a tall man in 
tweed clothing. 

Hs times to-night you contrived to 
blunder, young man,” sald Ralph Burlington, 
savagely, boxing the boy’s ears until they rang 

“You're fit for nothing but a penny 

at a fair, Be a little more careful to- 

morrow, or I'll make you smart for it—d'ye 
hear?” 


Ag the boy ran past her, sobbing, Eva regarded 
hie assailant, whow she had not recoguised, with 
flathing, indignant eyes. Then, as Ralph Bar- 
turned sharply round, she uttered a low- 
exclamation—it was her father ! 

Desirons of shielding her if he could, Arthur 
G stepped forward, 

‘Hullo, Glyndon!” exclaimed the circus 

, haif-defiantly, yet not without a con- 

ring in his voice. ‘‘So you've thought 

eg ane come Beck: ty. eo ayes Baer 









Afver her trainer's abrupt departare, Lady 
Jane had retueed her food, and gone through her 
performance very badly indeed with a total 
stranger. Ralph. Burlington regretted thie the 
more since Lady Jane’s “ business” had always 
been s favourite feature with the audience. If 
Giyndon liked to overlook that blow and join on 

why—he might, 

“{ have brought my wife with me,” sald 


-Glyadon, his voice sounding strange and hard. 


“She wished to see you, Mr. Bartington, 
— I should not have been here to-night.” 

« wife, eh!” repeated Ralph Barlington, 
glancing in Eva's direction. “So you ran away 
to g6b married, did you? Is the lady a profes- 
ook | If so I may be able to offer her an 


Ee Pesher |” 


Kiva uttered but the one word as she stepped 
and confronted him. It was enough, 

ho » oe ewarthy hue forsook Ralph Bar- 
"a face; he staggered back against a 
partition, his whip falling from his 


“Eva! Good Heavens! What brings you 
ay sean te tok forgivenese,” she 

our veness,” she re- 

plied, mournfully, “for having married without 

fog. genyen I did not expect to find you thus, 

te so suddenly enlightensd with regard to 


~ , father, It—it overcame me 
@ little at ficst, I wish you had not concesled 
the truth from me so long. Oh, father,” as he 
remained silent, staring blankly at her, “ you 
ere refuse to forgive me for leaving the 
and becoming Mr. Giyndon's wife. We 

were married only this morning.” 
“His wife!” repeated Ralph Barlington fo 
low, hoarse tones, grasping his daughter's wrist 
ea fie poke; “did I hear you aright! His 


Like a wild beast in {te fary the clrous-master 
turned upon Arthur G!yndon. 

“You villain, oh! you villain!” he gasped. 
“So thie is your re ” 

** Oall it what you liko,” sald Glyndea, sternly, 
“but spare her, I alone am to blame for what 
has occurred. She is my wife; nothing can alter 
that fact, Ralph Burlington |” 

“ Arthar—father i” exclaimed the terrified 
eid “You know each other! What fs this 
about revenge! Oh! tell me the meaning of ib 
all, or I shall love my reason | ” 

The unusual scene, the sound of voices, had 


Waters was there, and the acrobats, and Mdlle 
Montmorenel, with several young ladies airily 
attired for riding in the ring, not to mention the 
performing dogs in scarlet coats and little cocked 
hats. Not to such a motley audience had Eva 
Barlington expected to relate the atory of her 
woolng, 

“Eva, what do you know of this man you 
have married!” demanded Ralph Burlington. 
“Unhappy girl, how did he first become ac- 
qualated with you ?” 

“ At the college. He bas been drawing-master 
there for the jast five months,” she replied, 
wonderlog why Arther rémaived so «llent, stand- 
ing there with bowed head and folded arms. 
“You—you do nob kuow anything against him, 
father, save hie poverty, which he told me of 
before we were married! You will forgive us 
both, since we love each other so well,’ 

** Love!” exclaimed Burlington, the velns in 
his forehead swelling as if they would burst. 
“ Disobedient, wilful girl, you ueed no sorer 
punishment than that which you have brought 
upon yourcelf in marrying that man, I see It 
all, He sought you ovt—by what means I cannot 
tell—-and made you his wife In order that he 
might be revenged upon me. Six months ago 
he was in my employ 1»: a professional. He 
proved insolent and inc :mpetent, words passed 
between us, and[ struck him, He disappeared 
that night, vowing vengeance against me; bu I 
little thought what shape [> would take. To 
marry you, to bring you here, to ruln your life 
and all my hopes connected with {t—the villain ! 
I could kill him where be stands! He married 
you for hate—not love |” 

A cry broke from the girl's lips, the agony to 
her brown eyes as she raised them to her hua- 
band’s face he never forgot. 

‘* Arthur—tell me—is this true?” she asked, 
brokenly. 

"Listen to my version of the matter before 
you condemn me, Eva,” he sald, imploringly. 
“Tt is true that—-although a gentleman by birth 
and education—I had fallen lew enongh to accept 
an engagement with your father. It is not true 
that 1 proved either insolent or incompetent. 
He disliked me for some reason, and he treated 
me with the utmost coarseness and brutality.” 

“A small debt I had contracted gave him 
additional power over me. Ab last he struck me, 
while retaloipg possession of the valuable horse 
which enabled me to gain a living. I could bear 
no more—TI left him, 

“While my passion was at its height eomeone 
informed me of your existence—of the manner in 
which you had been brought up to coneider your- 
self a lady, well connected, of your father's 
exceeding love for ee 

"I devermined, JF sre pe to punish him for 
the misery he bad inflicted upon me through his 
child, I went to Leamington with the ides of 
winning you and making you Ayo frrespec- 
tive of what you might be fn person or 
disposition ; bent only on revenge. Bat thet did 
not last. I grew to love you for yourself alone, 
as I had never loved any woman before. Your 
beauty and gentleness aroused my bebter nature, 
I conld not renounce you then, ree 

** Ab this moment I solemnly are that you 
are unepeakably dear to me, Eva. For your 
sake—to spare you this disclosure—I was even 
wiliing to forego my cherished scheme of reprisal. 
Remember how, only this morning, I implored 
you not to come here, bub you insisted, and I had 
to give way, 

** Eva, if [have alaned greviously rye! doa 
{t was under terrible provocation, and since 
I have bitterly repented. If everything else 
about me is false, my love for yours genuine. 
Darling, you will forgive me, you must! 

He atrove to take her hand, but she withdrew 
{t hastily from him. 

'' My heart Is broken !” she moaned, then fell 
fainting at her father’s feet, 

Riuph Barlingtom ralsed her hastily, while the 
women present applied restoratives, Then, as 





attracted toany of the artistes belonging to the 
circus to the spot. They were listening wide- 
eyed and open-mouthed to the exciting, highly 
Interesting conversation belng carried on. Jimmy 


soon a8 a cab could be fetched, he went away in 
it with his daughter to the Fountain Hotel, 


Arthur Glyndon making no attempt to follow 
them, 


while en wagged freely at the circas, dis- 
cussing romantic Incident, plitying Eva, 
bla Glyndon, yet holding Ralph Burlington 
res ble for what had occurred. 
And Ralph? He eat by his daughter's couch, 
divided betweea te anger and sorrow, 
rendered none the less bitter through the 
conciousness that he had treated Glyndon very 

badly once. 
Ia return, all hie e.g deceit had 
been angen’. his plans for his only chfld’s fature 
es 


y 
he was Glyndon’s wife, curee him! and 
Glyndon was a . The shock to Eva con- 
tained In the double disclosure had beena terrible 
one, tr 
For a girl, pridiog herself upon her good lin 
reared amidat ariatocratic gwen vin a 
acquaintances, to learn that her father was only a 
cireus proprietor, her husband a professional 
lately in his employ, was, to say the least of fb, 
overwhelming. < 
Yet her love had suffered even more than her 
pride.—-Arthur Giyndon, in spite of the doceit 
he had practised, was dear to her as ever. 

Tt was the assertion proceeding from her father 
that hatred, not love; had Induced him to marry 
her which had wounded her most, Could she 
bat have believed Arthur Glyndon, when he swore 
that he loved her dearly, half the sting would 
have been taken from her trouble at once. 

“Are you angry with me, father!'’ she 
whispered, dra his face down'to hers, After 
all he was her father, and she had experienced 
nothing but love and kindness from him. 
** Not with you, child,” was the reply, ‘‘ but 
with him. You were so young, so ignorant of 
the world, Eva, and you had no mother to 
you. I wanted you brought up as « lady ; is 
why you were. not allowed to know anything 
about the cirous, And he has ruined all 
plans! Tet him keep away from me, or I— 
shall kill bim, Eval” 
She shuddered convulsively. 
“ Father, you must not say that,” ‘she pro- 
tested, earnestly. ‘‘I love bim—I love him as 
‘emcee kalp t,  It sapttog ebeel Sageea’ tt 
I cannot help {6. an pen 
Arthur—to my busband—it would kill me, Oh! 
{f I could but feet certain that he loves me, ever 
“Ana Map Boriingon, . iving howthorough! 
perce: y 
Giyndon haa the girl's happiness {n his keeping, 
hated his son-in-law more fiercely than ever. 


Arruur Girnpor, pacing moodily up and down 
his room at the Harp Hotel, alone upon his wed- 
Sooly « tanette bemamadl 


: 
ss 
z 
f 
-T: 
at 
Fe 
; 


t, tearless sobs shaking him from head 
Foot wn be thought over fh. 

“Oh, Eva, my wife, 
oe tb hee $ red love for 
miserably. ‘‘It has tu "me 
into hatred--your joy para, ten 
look as you shrank sway from me-—shall I ever 
forget it? It will haunt me to 
its agony of wounded love and dawning horror, 


u 
rr Selb might place in the way, and 





He returned to his hotel a miserable man, 


ing his own cause, : RS 
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Tt she refused, well, in that case, be would 
jeave England—never to retarn. 

Arthur Glyndon had fallen into an nneasy 
dream-haunted sl 


pelow in the street caused kim to spring t 
quickly and rush to the window, 

There was a dull red glare in the sky about 
half-a-mofle away, aa it seemed to him, while 
columns of amoke were rising above the house- 
tops in that direction. 

Dressing himeelf hurriedly Arthur Glyndon 
went downstairs. It was hoa ap fn » 
mornin everyone at t arp was astir. 
Teen teens wea of “Fire! Fire!” the ring- 
ing of the slarm-bell, and the rumble of the 
fire engine as it dashed by on its way to the 
scene of conflagration, had drawn them all from 


their beds like magic, 
“Where is the fire}” asked Glyndon, of a 
contiess waiter, still half-asleep. 


“ Not quite sure, sir ; but I believe {t's at the 
Fountain Hotel,” replied the carpet-trotter. 
_ © be boots has gone to make inquiries, and——” 


it she should be In danger took posses- 
ion of Glyndon as be tore throu i streets 
te 

Until that moment he had not realised how un- 
dear and precious his girl-wife was to 


éire confounded awalted him at the 
Fountain. pcaad Bas Bm rte Soar at the 
first alarm of fire the visitors staying in it had 
the ball in every possible variety 


nob discover from anyone the 
number of her room, or the corridor In which it 
was situated. 


She has nob come down with the rest,” cried 
— wildly, of all save his child’s 
“And none of these fools can tell me 


the circus 


"The right fs mine, Burlington, 
clutching his hand for a second ; “I'll save Eva, 
or die with her, as a man should do when hie 
— {s ph pe 

78 could prévent him doing #0 Glyn- 
don had- rushed up the staircase, and become 
“a to sight amidst the smoke that enshrouded 
t. 

ey 


es pricked and amarted terribly, little 
of flame darted through the smoke at 
The firemen, some of whom 
the building, playing upon the 
after him, warningly, a= he hurried 
them, but Glyndon tock no heed. 

The entrance to the third corridor was fairly 
alight. Dashing through the emoke and flame, 
a water-saturated handkerchief over hie mouth 
and nostrils, Glyndon entered it, calling loudly 
upon Eva. ‘There was a little more air here, bat 
the gas had gone out, and the numbers upon the 
doors andistingaishable. 

To his delight, a door half-way down the 
corridor opened suddenly, and Kiva's voice 
— to his call, 

* Clad in her dreasing-gown, her golden hair 
falling around her in shining waves, she ran oud 
to meet her hnsband, 

"Ob, Arthur | save me, save me!” she cried, 
clinging wildly to him in her fright, 

*T came on purpose,” he said, coolly, in the 
attempt to reassure her. “There is no time to 
be lost,” he continued, snatching 4 blanket a 
“* Your 
father ! oh, heis all right, downstairs with the 
rest. He wanted to come after you, but I chose 
to come myself. Now, Eva. shut your eyes, and 
trust yourself wholly to me,” 

He hurried her towards the entrance to the 
corridor, but a choking volume of smoke and 
flame drove them back 


The room looked upon & aide street, and ib was 
about thirty-seven fees from the ground. Eva 
sbood there in silence, watching her husband 


with fascinated eyea, as, after shutting the door 
to mee by as much smoke as possible, he tore 
cords, and knotted the bedclothes 


are you going to doi” she 
"I am going to lower you and myself from 


this window,” he replied, still working bard at 
red “aince the fire-escape does not seom at 
dara 


i 
i 
3 


likely to up ln — L is Rs a 
dangerous as you think, Eva, You have only to 
cing to me fike rim’ death, and the thing ts 
one.” 


"You have im your own life fn the 
attemp? to save ” ghe sald, speaking quietly, 
in spite of her 


terror, 
“That is not mach for a man who loves his 


wife as I love you to do,” was the rejoinder, 
“ AbI” wie tit wasn’t long 
enough, Stay here, Eva, I’m only going into 
the nexd room,” 


He went, and returned again almost directly, 
with more blind cords and a great heap of bed- 


finished his rope, he attached one end 
pele gue See the bars of the grate, then going 
to 


the , ung ib wide open, and paid his 
oud ally. 
hh peared sant -oblbenitinnied sp bo him, but he 





could shake off his friendly | to me. Do you credit me with epeaking the 


te ee eee 


truth--now ?” 

** Yes,” she murmured, the knowledge of his 
love affording her intense joy even in thas 
aupreme moment. “I shall never doubt your 
love again, It ia mine, and mine alone!’ 

" And-—darling—I am forgiven 1” 

Her lips were pressed to bis by way of 
reply. 

“T was never angry with you, Arthur, only 
grieved and fearful jest you bad married me 
from vengefal motives only. Now that I am 
sure of your Jove I care for nothing else, I feal 
brave and strong,” 

He kissed her sgain as they atood upon the 
window-sill, and bade her remember hia in 
structions, The flames were Jesping out from 
the windows below as they begau their periionas 
deacent, 

"At leash we shall die together,” whispered 
the girl, hidiog her pale face upon hia breast, 
“Oh! Arthur, you have no blanket round you!” 

“Is would prevent me from using my arms,” 
he replied, with ® glad seneo of victory already 
gained, ‘* Hold tight, little women. Now!” 

Hand over hand, sailor-fashion, Arthur Glyn- 
don went down his improvised rope, which bore 
its double burden well. 

Tt was o fearful descent, anxlously watehed by 
those below. The smoke and flames seéfacd to 
smallow them up occasionally 

Eva, protected by the blenket, snffered less, 
Arthur Glyudon could hardly avold loosing hia 
hold of the rope now and shen, in the pain he 
endured, while the dread lest it should be burnt 
through ere they reached the ground was upper 
most in his mind, 

Only a few minutes, yet they seemed like so 
many ages, fraught with awful peril and sua- 
pense, while two human beloga passed sapeah a 
burning fiery furnace on their way to and 
safety. 

Only a few rainutes, yet as long as they lived 
Arthur and Eva Glyndon never forgot them. 

Two tall ladders had been placed sgainst the 
side of the hotel. A man wae mounted on each, 
ready bo ald Glyndon as soon az he came within 
reach with his burden. 

A roar from the crowd greeted them as they 
slowly descended, supporting the haif-inéénalble 
forme between them. 

Their escape had not been effected a moment 
too soon, Aiready flames were bursting from 
the window of Eiva’s room. 

Ralph Barlingtop, who had witnessed the 
descent, cut the corde that bound bis daughter 
to Arthur Glyndon, and clasped her in hfs arms, 

She bad fainted through fright, Otherwise, 
save for being slightly singed and biacken’d, she 
had escaped uninjared, thanks to the protecting 
blanket. 

Arthur Glyndon, however, was badly burnt. 
The trio had notreached the Harp Hotel ere the 
fire escape arrived, too late to assist Glyndon and 
Eva in escaping, but not too late to ald others, 
who, through delaying too long, had fognd the 
staircase impassable, 

As soon as Eva recovered consciousness she sat 
up and asked for her husband. 

" He ie being looked after upstairs,” sald Ralph 
Barlington. 

SIs he badly hurt 1” she cried, fearfully. 

"Saveraly, I believe, bus not Senenepenly, 
replied her father, “The doctor Ie dresefp 
wounds now. It is not necessary for you ‘te go 
to him, Eva.” 

“Not neceseary!” she repeated, “ Father, 
can you forget that he has jusb proved his love 
for me by saving my life?” 

*' Bat for his unpardonable conduct you would 
not have been placed In any danger,” said Ralph 
Barlington, with pitiless logic, 

His feelings towards Arthur were of a mixed 
nature. He wes atill ferociously angry with 
bim for having mar, \dhis daughter aod ruined 
all his plans for he futare, while he could but 
experience some gratitude, since Glyndon tai 
saved Eva's life at the rick of his own, 

The next few daya were spend by Eva ad her 
husband's bedelde. Arthur Giyndon’s burns 
gave him severe pain; yet the reconeijiation 














effected by means of the fire between himself and 
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his g'itl-brice more than compensated hf{m for all | 


bis sufferings, 

To. have Eva with him, nursing and waiting 
upon him, to kvow that he had regained her love 
and confidence, was blistful to him. She had 
heard the. woret, and still they were together ! 

A fewdays afterwarde, as they were ali eon 
iad Glyndon’s room, a dapper little man 
introduced himself as a solicitor, and Chand 
Glyndon of the death of his cousins, adding, —~ 
‘of! Dhelir decease places you in possession of 
both title and estate, ee said the aolicivr, asnext- 
ofkin. You are Lord Ormsby, with an income 
of something like thirty thousand a years’ » 

* Lord: Ormeby 1” echoed Evaj while “Ralph 
Butlagton clung to the rail ab the foot of the 
a to support himself, The! news had marie 


giddy. 
** Nov bad that for a circus artiste, eh, Eva 
shids-Giyndon, looking up at: his young’ wife 


. “Sorry asl am for my coueins, I ani: 


giad to “have something worth offering you at 

lanty may ‘darling. The title your father coveted 

for you-and the fortune wiil both be yours semy 
wife $7: % 

‘*T cannot understand !” she exclaimed, con- 
fasedlys ‘Ic is all so strange and unexpected.” 

Ralph Burlington remained silent: } 

© Let, me explalo,”’ Arthur went ‘ons: My 
real narae-is or was Arthur Glyndon Fitegersid. 
My father wae the younger son of’a peer.» Both 
he and my mother died when I was a child, “I 
dropped the Fitzgerald after getting into’ a row 
ab college, aud being cut by my family. Since 
then I have led a wild, adventurous life, with no 
ptivate source of income to fall back upon: I 
was very hard up indeed when I joiued your 
trozpe, Burlington. But for the untimely death 
of my cousins I should have remained hard up 
te the end of the chapter—fot they would never 
have helped me. Now that Iam in s position 
to gratify your ambition with regard to your 
daughter, wili you shake hands and consent to 
ist bygones be bygones !” 

Ralph: Barlington did shake hands, but in 
rather a shawefaced fashion. 

Lord and Lady Ormeby had nob long been 
established at Ormsby Park ere Burlington's 
Royal Circus and Hippodrome became a thing 
of the past, 

To deference to his son-in-law’s wishes Ralph 
disposed:of it, Hervisite his daughter oceasion- 
aliy—he has.the good sense not to come. too 
ofven—-and he is always made welcome by Arthur 
for his wife's sake. 

Riches.and their responsibilitics heave sobered 
Lord Ocmeby ;-and-he fills his exalted position 
«well, his béavtiful wife—thanks to. hersuperior 
educationsbly seconding him. 

They are popular throughout the county ; are 
actually fa love with each other still, while Lady 
Jane, enjoying acomfortable stall in the Ormsby 
ebables, is a great peb with the boys. and gicls 
sprioging up.around them as the pears go by, 


[THE END. ] 








MY SWEETHEART: 
—2i— 
CHAPTER XLITI. 


As Mudeed Garstin held the fatal vial to her 
lips and desined ib te the dregs, she heard a 
hoarse.cry directly at her elbow, and the vial was 
struck from her hand and was shivered into a 
thousand pleces asit fell upon the cold marble 
tom betone, 

Ia the dim, uncertain light, Milidred.eaw a 
white, horrified face bending over her--the face 
of the chemist’s asaistant from whom she had 

procured the draught, 

“ What would you do, gich ! ¥ he cried, hoarsely. 
“Take your own life }” 

Tam eo tired of living +” sobbed Mildred, 
piteously, *%'Nooue cares for me in thie great, 
-dld, crvel world ; no one cares if I live or dis, ‘80 
why should I et against. adverse fate any 
longer ¥ Tam glad I have had the courage to 
end ib all to-night.” 





‘©If you had@ bat had your you would 
indeed bave ended i all,” omens § the young 
man, grimly; “bata kind: Providence bas frus- 
trated your plans; I gave you the liquid at one- 
third {ts original strength. This» precaution has 
raved your lifé, I felt troubled about you after 

you had paased out of the store, and on my way 
Rooke T espied you in the distance, Some impulse 
prompted me to follow you, and I am glad I have 
done 60, despite the terrible chase you have led 
me. The amount of laudanum you have taken 
‘will make you very illehortly, and for that reason 
I must get youaway from here ab oneé, I shall 
Ihave the eatisfaction of knowing, however, that 
it will not ptove fatal... Come, my good girl, you 
must go with me, Have. you no home, no 
friends }”” n 


But by this time Mildred was beyond com- 
prebending him.: Her: head bad grown dizzy, 
and she would have fallen face downward op her 
‘mother’s; grave .if thé young clerk bad. not: 
isuddenly stretched out bis arm and caught her, 

né predicament to be placed in, tobe 


sure +” ‘he ‘rauttered: . ‘What in the . world, 


| ‘should I do if anyone were to detect me carrying; 


oub this young girl from such an uncanny place 
at. this.hour of the night and in this condition # 
'There’s one thing eure ; I should’ be arrested..on 
tHe epot, and fp would give me; dome trouble to 
prove the truth concerning this affair, Thank 
‘Heaven, Aunt Young lives in-thisvieinkty 1” 

Slender as: Mildred was, she -wae no light 
burden te carry*a furlong or more,;and when he: 
arrived at his destination he was, well:nigh 
exbausted, 

The tall, thin, elderly woman who opened the 
door in responce to bie kitock was athazed at the 


‘spectacle that met her view. 


™ Whabd in the world does this mean, John?” 
she gasped, 

He could not enter into the detatle of the whole 
aftair then and there, so he merely sald : 

**E bave di ed a young gicl in a dead 
faint. LE bave brought her in here for you to. nee 
what is the matter with her—she may be very 
iu.” 

“Briog her right in quickly, Jobn,” she 
answered; lending tha ,way to the little sitting- 
room, in which a log: fire burned sud spluttered 
cheerfully. 

Mildred was Jaid on a lounge, and with a will 
Mrs. Young seb aboutrestoring her ; batit seemed 
to be quite useless... 4 

" There {fs something more the matter with the 
gir] thane mere filating fit,” she eaid, sharply, 

In a few words he proceeded to teil. hfs aunt 
the whole circamstanoe, explaining that he had 
already administered an antidote for what she 
had taken, sod that its,effecta would soon becomes 
appareat ; and almostas svon as be had ceased 

speckiug, ‘Mildred’ dark, troubled eyes opened. 

She wae delirious; bus in her. rambling, dis- 
connected talk the young clerk's quick ear caught 
the names of Mr. Barton/and Paula. 

As was the case with almost everpbody in the 
great metropolis, he had known the banker by 
reputation, and knew where hia residence was, as 
ib was quireonear his place of bueluess, and. he 
made up his mind that he would lose no time 
in going there and learnicg whether they knew 
this girl or not, or if they could tel him where 
her home was. 

He kuew that Miss Dawes took antire charge 
of the household sloce the banker's demise and 
the young heireas’stifness,. and despite the late- 
nese of the hour it. waa for that lady whom he 
asked, and sent up hie card, requesting bud a 
few moments’ interview on- an impertant 
subject, 

Great os was Misa Dawes's astonishment at 
this summons, knowlug of the young; man, she 
did nob hesitate to give him afew moménts’ 
audience in the library. 

She Hetened intently while he told. his story 
and then she said, eagerly : 

“T know this young girl Mildred Garatin and 
I beg that she may ba » here.at, once, 
She was employed to attend Barton. durin 
her recend illness, Conetant attendance ai 
devotion to the young lady told mpon 
It is 2 case of overwork, She disappeared very 
suddenly this afternoon; assigning no cause, and 


the girl. | 





‘we were greatly alarmed sbeut what had became 
ns her, Mies Barton gave orders that vo » pelos or 
shouid be s in tractog her.” } 
ore midnight Mildred was once more under 
the same roof with Paula, and great was the 
girl's amazentent when she returned to copsclogs- 
‘ness and found Miss Dawes bending over her/and) 
Paula propped up fn an Lavalid’s chair near her,. 

Fors taoment ber brainjwastoo bepilderedsto 
realise clearly all chat had taken place, but, cud, 
denly all came back to her, like, a, fiseh, 
wah startled hier wep argent white 

nag *“ 

Bat before she eoula utter the eoultienanien 
to her lips, Miss. Dawee -laid omer rsa 
wen You have betn a-wonked 

‘You have too zgaloug, an “wor too 
hard, my dear,” she sald ;:" and now, i loa 
suffering from the reaction, , Youwandered, 
from ue thie aftertoon, bat we were Incky @noa 
to find; you egely.; this,” continued: 
Dawes, holding & soothing dranght .to Mil 
lipee ‘It. will make you sleep; oad you, wit 
‘awaken to-morrow morning yourself tee 

All that night while ‘Paula lay tossing aleep- 
lessly on her pillow, she wae making grand | reso-, 
lutions of bringing about 9 lon between 

Mildred aud Gregor Thorpe,. v 

Bat with. the, morrow we: etter: froma’ 

but for one 


moment, that he might beer -bie face from hep 
own lips; aud her.own heart pleaded so etrongly, 
within her to see See eee more « that abe, 
could not find it-in her heartjto refuse him... 

Ah! how handsome he, looked, bad. how pale, 
and wretched, as he.entered the rooms, 

“ My darling,” he «aid, reproachially, as 
paused a moment on the threshold, ei inched, 
at her, "surely you do not’ mean what you have 
sald? You will not break the heart. laid at your 
feet, you will not send the away! Let my grew. 
love plead for me, dear.” 

Paula fait all her good and. grand resolutions. 
about giving bim.up to Mildret, mele Ike, colet 
before the sun when she saw him standing there 
before her. 

All her life she had been used to having every 
one glye way to her, Mildred had spoiled her 
more than anyone else. She had never . been 
known to keep for herself anythisg that Pauls 
had expressed eyen.the mosb. trivial desire, for ; 
and vow ab-the crisis of Mildred’s fiature, peace, 
hope, and happinees, Pauls decided that. as long 
as she herself loved Gregor Thorpe, it would be. 
ridiculous to.give him up to Mildred, Her slater 
would never know of Gregor’s letter ; she need 
never know that she (Paula) knew that they 
had once been lovers. 

Then. came.the terrible, atifling thought that 
Mildred was, unfortunately, the least baron that 
had. aticen {a the path that she,might haye 
traversed go happily by Gregor Thorpe’e side, 

At that very moment a note bearlog|the signa 
ture of Count Orlande was crushed down —- 
into her pocket—a note in which-he declared his 
Intention of giving her 20 more time to play with 
him as a kitten plays with ber prey. . She 
should marry him at ones,” he declared, “even 
though she lay on her,death-bed.” 

There was only one hope for her, and that was 
to turn every available article into cash, and 
marry the man she loved within tsyenty-four 
houre, aad go away so far that Counh Orlande 
would never find her. 

All these thonghte passed through Papla’s 


‘brain. like a flash in the one moment Gregor stood 


there on the threshold, 
“Did you mean {t, my darling?” he said, 
advancing and kneéling at. her feet, (‘Tell me 
you have repented those cruel words, and that 
you do nob mean te kill, all that is good In my 
life by parting from me,” 
Should she give him dew to 
loved him so? yt how the 
augels in her. hear 
victory in that moment. when 
of thrée lives in:her a 


mon supreme 
Po held the fate 


deeply. She will soon forget her love dream, 
and move otiin the even tenor of her way, ‘Xour 
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life without him would be one long, bitter 
torture. Make up with your lover, and be 
happy with him for ever.” ‘ 

Paula had no powor to resist her own heart’s 
pleadings, because she had accustomed herself to 
gratify her every desire. 

“ You must answer me, Paula, my little sweet- 
heart,” erled her lover, clasping her close in bis 


arms, 

The girl lifted her beautiful face.to his. 

“J thought I could give you up, but I find that 
I am not strong enough to do It,’ she murmured, 
with a dry sob. 

“There is no need, dear,” Gregor replied, 
cheerlly, 

The next hour they spent together was the 
hoppiest that either of them ever knew ; for they 
were planning for thelr wedding, which Paula 
had promised should take place on the day which 
had originally set for 1b, which was just one 
week hence. 


—— 


OHAPTER XLIV. 


Wren Mildred awoke that day, shé was, as 
Miss Dawes predicted, quite herself again. 

When she looked out into the sunllt,world she 
could not help feeling thankful to Heaven that 
her plans of the previous night, to iad a means 
of leaving the world that was so hard and cruel 
4o her, had, after all, miscarried, ~ 

She made her simple totleh quickly, and 
hurried ab once to Paula’s boudotr. 

'* 0d-morning, dear,” sald Mildred, crossin 
over to the divan on which her eleter sat, ‘‘ 
am surprised to find you up and dressed so 
early.” 

Paula laughed. 

“So early?!” she echoed. ‘Why, Mildred, 
you are late in the day—tt {s after noon.” 

She did not add that she bad had an early 
<aller, and what the import of that all-important 
visit had been. 

Mildred wondered why Paula looked so bright 
and joyous, why there was eo much colour fn 
her cheeks, and why her eyes shone with such 
‘ahwonted briiiiancy. 

‘While Paula was wondering to herself how she 
could break. to Mildred’ the news of Gregor 
Thorpe’s call, and that she was goon to marry 
him, strange thoughts upon the very same sub- 
ject were flitting through Mildred’s brain, 

egor T had accused her do -bitterly of 
parting him*from Paula, that she thought ft 
would not be more than right to plead with 
Panis and try to persuade her to make! up with 
Gregor again and marry him. They would 
be so’ happy with each other. As for her own 
life, it’ not matter much what became of 
her. “All brightness was over for her for ever—her 
loys-dteam was shattered. The one whom’ she 
had 9b blindly ‘worshipped had turned from her 


to.a fairer, prettier face, 

Even in that moment, lines she had once read 
came back to her, ands great rash of tears filled 
hér dark, #ad.eyos as she thought’ of them, ~- 


“ And this is all! The end hag come at last ! 
The bitter end of all that pleasant dream 
tasts halo o'er the 
Like golden sunshine on a summer stream.” 


“OF what tre you thiaking so {ntently, 
Mildred }’’ asked Paula, ctiriously, looking down 
at.the white face of the girl kneeling on the 
low hassock beside her, , 

" Twas thinking of your happinces,” returned 
Mildred, in a choking ‘voice, “and of the happt- 
bo of one who loves you better than his own 

¢,” ne 
“You mean Gregor Thorp?” “said ‘Paula, 
slowly, , 

‘* Yea,” murmured Mildred) faintly, and adding 
in a low voice from whieh she made a harolc effort 
to keep back the sobs: ‘Ob, Paula, don’t break 
your engagement with him! - Yeu are breaking 
your own hearh by so doing—-av well as bis, 
Marry him, darling, and your future will know 
ne an ish, Wo bitter longiog ‘for what might 

ave . . . ‘ 
“Why do you plead so earnestly With met” 
eald Pauta, flushing, her eyes drooping before the 





earnest dark ones raised, fall of tears, to her 
own. 

“Por your own good, Paula,” sobbed Mildred, 
“ Ah, how I wish I could make my every word 
& prayer to you.” 

“Would it please you .so,.very much if—if I 
shoulda ‘make up with G @hd consent to 
marry him, after all?” murmured Paula, con- 
fusedly, 

** Yes,” returned Mildred, huakily, “for I realise 
that which you can never know—what {t means 
to go through life without the one you love,” 

Paula burst into tears. 

Mildred’s great herolc unselfishners touched 
her. Ah! what despicable thing she had done 
to revew her betrothal with Gregor Thorpe when 
poor Mildred loved him so, She @id vot even have 
the couragé bo tell Mildred that Gregor had “been 
there that morning. ’ 

‘*Promise me you will think over what’I have 
sald, dear,” murmured Mildred, earnestly. ‘ Re- 
member, ait-your future lies fn the batance,” 

°T promise you, Mildred,” she returned, with 
& little guilty fash stealing over her cheeks, 

That afternoon Psula was brought downto the 
drawing-room for the first time fa many weeke. 

It would havé been a happy Gay for Paula’ but 
for one event) which marred it. Late th’ the 
afternoon Count Orlande ‘called, and it so hap- 
pened that at that particular time he found Paula 
alone in the drawiug-room, 

* Good-afternoon my dear," he sald, advancing 
to meet her with ottsiretched hauds, adding 
jocularly ashe drew up a chalr by her side: “ you 
do nob seem ov to see me, that is certain. 
Any other-young girl would hive hai a smile of 


welcome for the man whom she was soon to | 


marry, I fancy.” 

A sudden chill swept over Paula, 

“Do not shrink from me, my dear. 
an adder,” he said, frowning. 

“You are worse!” crfed Paula, “a thousand 
times worse, . You sting my very soul with your 
unendurable presence |” 

"You will make mo the very best: of wives, my 
darling |” laughed the count, “from the fact 
that you will nob be for ever craving caresses or 
expressions of affection. ‘That. zort pf thing soon 
tires a man, you know. I could not fancy any- 
thing mote tiresome than niarrying a young girl 
who adored me at the outset. Your hatred gives 
zest to the pursalt, my sweetheart Pauls. You 
hate me'now; but I will wager that you will love 
me desperately before the year is out, However, 
it fs nob of this’ that I wished to speak. FT must 
take advantage of the few precious moments that 
Ona you here alone to ssbtle about the wed- 

ng.” 

He saw the girl grow pale to the lips, bub he 
went on? 

“*T have decided that ib ehall take place one 
week from to-day. Youdare not oppose my plans ; 
and [ shall therefore expect you to hold yourself 
in readiness.” 

No wonder all the colour had left Paula’s face, 
for that was the very date of -her wedding with 
Gregor Thorpe, 

Did he know of ft ? she wondered, 

His next words dispelled that fear. 

“On the day following the date which I have 
set, Lam called away; avd as the trip I intend 
to take is a long one, you must be ready to ac- 
sor “ag me. Ido not like ts use unpleasant 
words nor harsh measures when they can be 
avoided, The wedding ought to be on @ grand 
scales; but as you have so little time to prepare 
for {t, I suppose we shall have to waive all that 
and have a very quiet one, When we return to 
London, we will seb up an establishment on a 
ecale of such magnificence that it will astonish 
the natives.” 

And you are planning to do all this with my 
money!” cried’ Pauls, with flashing eyes, her 
volee quivering with scorn. 

"With your money? Ma! ha! ha!” laughed 
the count, “By no means. Ib is to be done 
with the Jate Mc. Barton's ducats. You have no 
more right to them than I have, my dear.’ You 
should not be so particularly interested In what 
Goes not ‘toncern you,’ he added, malicioudly, 
* But I have not come here to quarrel with you, 
my sweetheart Pauls—~to temporise, rather.” 


Tam not 








She crept up to him and laid a little ice-cold 
baud on his, 

“Tf you only would temporke with mo,” she 
sobbed, “‘I—I would be so thankful to make 
terms with you, I will give you half of the 
naoney to go and leave me in peace. Ay, I will 
give it all to you—every penny!” 

He laughed loud and long at this, 

*' All the gold fn the universe would not tempt 
me to lose you, my beauteous Paula!” he do- 
clared. “You area fortune In your own sweet 
self ; and added to thie will be all the glory of a 
most perfect revenge. In wedding you I ehal! 
atrike déep into the heart of Gregor Thorpe, He 
came between me and a fortune ; I coma between 
hict'and his heart's desire, What is all the wealth 
in the universe to a man if he cannot win the one 
woman on earth whom he loves} No, no; do 
nov thiak you, ean tempt mo to eet you free for 
all wealth of the old banker—you go with the 
treasure, FE thought I had settled that long ago. 
One weak from to-day I shall call here, and you 
shall decide now whether I am to bring a minister 
with me, or take you to one. You see I am very 
auxfous to please you in every way It is poselble, 
I-——- Someone is coming this way ; answer mo 
quickly; am I to bring a minister here to have 
the ceremony performed, or take you to the re- 
gletry office? Speak quickly, Paula.” 


en ne ene 


CHAPTER XLY, 


“No, no ; do not bring one here!” cried Paula, 
in terror. “I will meet you whenever you cay.” 

The count seemed greatly pleased by this con- 
ceeston, : 

"Then let It be at dusk, at the old chapel at 
the extreme end of thisavenue. I shall be there 


lawaiting you. Will you bring a maid with 


you?” 

“ Yos,”’ returned Paula, hoarsely. 

"Of all things detestable, nothing cm equal 
that of taking a maid along on & wedding-tour. 
Taey are always about, and their eyes and ears 
are always open. Why women. are so.anxione to 
have them about is a mystefyto me, Still; if 
you have eet your heart on taking a mald along 
with us, I suppose Fehall have to endure it,” 

The entrance of Miss‘ Dawes and Mildrad cut 
short all further conversation, and after a fow 
commonplace remarks the count took his leave. 

*There is something aboub that man that I 
do not like,” remarked Miss Dawes. “ He hae 
not a face to be trusted--he has not a frank, open 
countenwnee."” 

J qeatte share Mies Dawes’s opinion of thi 
Count Odande;” sald Mildred, when she found 
herself alone with Paula, ‘He looke like s main 
disguised, and—of course it Is a ridiculous thought 


to giveutterance to—I cannot get over the cotion . 


thatI have seen him somewhere before. His 
eyes have a strangely familiar look abeut theuz, 
Ob, Paula, surely he is: not the man tor whom 
you “weuld have igiven up Gregor THorpe's 
love }” ; 

All. in an instant Paula bad flung: herself. at 
Mildred's feet, and lay there like a . crushed 
flower, 

*' Oh, Mildred, listen to mo!” she cried, “I 
have something to tell you—a secret to confide 
to you. You muat help me, or I shali die }«1 
cannot bear my trouble. alone; itis killing 
me !’ 

Mildred raiead her beautiful, wilfalsyourg 
alster tenderly ia her strong arms and placéd her 
in her chair again, among the soft cushions. 

(Sit by me, Mildred, and hold my bande tight,’ 
she cried, “Oh, Mildred, I. am in such great 
fear of my own self, 1—I—feel like flinging open 
that window and dashing myself out!” 
| A startled ory broke from Mildred’s Ups. 

“Paula, darling, you must nob say, anything 
Uke. that,” she sobbed," You.terrify me,’’ 

To Ie true, Mildred; for I am tlred, of life. 
Tam so miserably unhsppy that [ wish I could 
die 1” ' 

Mildred looked at her. . How could she be uny 
happy with all the gifts Heaven showers on iis 
favoured ones? 

“You were right, Mildred,” she went on 
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“* It was he who coaxed me to 
ped half- holiday, 


Oh Mideea, I 
without firet asking mamma or 
you, my whole would have been different, 


“T have told since you have been under 
thie reof the whole story of that unfortunate day, 
and all that accrued from it, I have confessed to 
you how I happened to fall into temptation when 
the glowing picture of wealth and poverty was 
held up before me; and you know how Gregor 
Thorpé has fallen in love with me without know- 
fog thet I, whom the world believes to be the 
late Mr, Barton’s granddaughter, am the Paula 
Garstin of other days. 

“ Now listen, Mildred, Pierce Dadley knew all 
this, and he threatened to expose me to the 
whole world tf I did not marry him. I dared not 
refuse, yon sce, although I knew he only wanted 
me for the money which would come to me, and 


—revengs. 

“On the night that Mr. Barton died, we—we 
—the old geutleman and I—bad a bitter quarrel. 
An hour later I went to the li! to confess al) 
to him, and go back to the world and poverty 
from which his wealth had tem me, when I 
—oh, Heaven! how can I you about it, 
Mildred—I found him lying on the sofa—dead ! 

And at the moment that I made the horrible 
Giecoyery, s heavy hand was laid on my shoulder. 
Tarning, I saw Pierce Dadley 
me, 


“*You have murdered him because 
threatened to disinherit you!’ he cried; and I 
wonder that those words did not kill me, 


“*You must siga a paper that you did not 





tetas 


~ 


edhe ag cried, ‘Quick! you have no time to 
lose |’ 


“He wrote out about half « page, and thrust 
the pen in my hands. 
‘*' Sign iti’ be crled, hoarsely, ‘You must 
do {t to save yourself. You have nob an Instant 
to lose,’ 
“ T signed it, Mildred, and then the most dia- 
bolical laugh that ever was heard broke from his 


pe 

* ¢ Now you are in my power, my beauty |’ he 
cried, with wild exultation. ‘The victory is 
os Listen, and I will read you what you 


ve signed. 

"Oh Heaven | how can I utter the words i-— 
i was a—a—confession, Mildred, that I had 
killed dear old Mr, Barton for his wealth, to cover 
up my tracks as a usurper and a fraud ; and that 
apg to marry Pierce Dadley if he could be 

to promise that he would not betray me. 

“Yes, Mildred—-msy Heaven and the angels 
help me !—that is the paper I have signed, and 
w Dudley, who le here disguised at a French 
count, holds over my head, 

“(Tf I refased to marry him they would arrest 
me, Mildred, and thrust me Into a cold end 
narrow cell, and after a lictle time they would 
hang me for the critié. Ob, Mildred, can you 
picture them leading me to a scaffold and putting 
& rope about my white neck ?” 

‘Don't, don’t, my darling!” sobbed Mildred, 
plteoualy, tears falling like ‘tain down her white 
face; “I cannot bear it,” 

“You must save me, Mildred,” oobind ae 

teously, creeping up to her sister 

face against the other’s dusky acdsee 
must save me. I am 60 young to die, and I 
would rather die, Mildred, than marry Pierce 


a confidant of Gregor 
1” sobbed Mildred. “ He will know best 


Paula sprang from Mildred’s arms like a 
‘ Never that, Mildred!” she panted—" never 


he | what to do.” 











“ You shall not give him up,’’ answered 
Mildred. “I will try and think out 
to save you. But, oh! my darling, how 
the words :— 
+ What a fatal web we weave 
When first wo practice to deceive !"” 


atts iahen canealag: Wak coll ed gee 
but when m grey 
we tiscmaen in as thought had come to her 
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“Tam going home this afternoon, Mise Lilian, 
and I want you to come with me!. My wife 
and daughter will give you a warm welcome, 
and we will try to make you feel af home amongst 


us, 

“ And I ask you to remember,” put in Cecil 
Beaumont, with a strange sagerneses, ‘‘ that I 
am the only living kinsman of the lady you so 
long believed your mother. I regret to say that 
I have nelther wife nor sister ; my mother ls too 
infirm to recefve visitors, or it would have given 
me real pleasure to ask you to make my house 
oo antil your plane were in some degtee 


Lilfan Karl looked steadily at the two men, 
, thus in their chivalry, wished to comfort 
in her loneliness. She knew they meant 

sald, that bad she closed with Mr. 
would have been treated by him 


guest, 
_ She sighed deeply, Shej was wondering why, 
these. two 


“And you will come!” sald Mr, Martin, 
briskly. ‘‘Then I fear you have a busy day 
before you. I must 














‘*T will be ready.” 

She turned to reach the door which Captain 
Beaumont held open for her. As she pessed him 
he said, almply,— 

“ Keep up your courage, Miss Lillan! No one 
in the whole world can think of you with ° 
thing but pity, If there be any shame or dis- 
grace in this sorrow {¢ will fall on another head 
than yours |” 

She looked up into his iace with swimming 
eyes, and asked, sadly,— 

“Not on pspa’e! Ob, I could bear anyt 
but. that! I should be more miserable than 
am, if I thought anyene could lay his goodness 
to me ae a reproach to hie memory!”’ 

“I did not mean the shame and disgrace would 
be Lord Earl’s !” 

She had left the room, when « sudden im- 
pulse seemed to seize her, and she harried back, 
meeting the two gentlemen as they stood in the 
doorway: 

"Indeed, indeed !"’ she cried, passionately, 
* J am not ungrateful! We may not think alike 
about Sir Ronald. You have not known him— 

ou cannot understand him as I do, but, indeed, 
thank you both forall your kindness to me, 
While I live I shall never forget ib!” 

Before they knew her intention she had raised 
the Captain’s hand and pressed it to her lips ; 
then, as she paid the same tribute to Mr. Martin, 
she murmured, wistfully, — 

“TI may seem to disappoint you. 
think I epurn your kindness—but do not judge 
me too harshly, Remember, 1 have no mother 
palbag me, and I am so youvg—hardly niue- 
teen 
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aly together; her whole frame trembling 
as she begged them, whatever 
not to jadge her harshly ; but, through 
as kindly of her as they could. 
Their faith was to be tried—how sorely 


y,. Staying here.” 


her happy. 

“T wish duels weren't over!” he sald 
tively. “I should like to put a bullet 
heartless scounderel,” Wee AG Pe 

“*T expéct ft fs his mother’s doing.” )5~ 

The Captain shook his head. ... 2% 

“A man doesn’ mind his 


there ten minutes, I was wondering how Lord 
et a ever have accepted him for a son-in- 
aw.” 

The morning paseed busily enough. _Consider- 
ing it might be a year or more before the new 
earl could be found and brought to take possession 
of his estate, {b behoved Mr, Martin to see that 
bhings were well looked after in the interval. 

The..butler and the housekeeper, who had 
grown grey in the service of the Earls, and who 
had been left in charge all through the years of 
the late lord’s. wanderings, undértook thelr old 
responsibility.’ A few undér-servants would 
remaia to assist them ; thé rest were paid and 
Gisatseed at once. The grand apartments, with 
thelr lovely furniture ‘muffled in brown 
holland, were looked up. The blinds of all the 
enlef rooms were lowered, and a sam sgreed upon 
to maintain the place in good condition. 

Mr. Martin, was a business mian, aod he got 

nrough all this quickly enough before thelvacheon 

bell scunded ; anyone might have believed the 
last sfx months had been a dream, and that Lord 
Earl had néver ended his foreign wanderings by 
bringing his adopted darling to the lovely home 
he fally meant to be her own. 

“Tt's dreary work, sir,” safd Mra, Mason, with 
& tear’; “worse than Its been ceeing the place 
ahut up before. We always had the hope then 
my lord would come home some day, and live 
amovg us, and now-——” r 

“ Now you must look forward to His hetr, my 
00d women,” said the lawyer, kindly. ‘*It may 
take 8 long time to find your master’s next-of-kin, 
but found. he shall bs some day, and Iam quite 
sute the hope of welcoming the last of the Earls 
to his own estate will bear you up through the 
dreary time that ts coming.” 

* And Miss Tillan?” asked the butler, eagerly, 
“Oh! Mc. Martin, is it trae what they cay?” 

** What do they say ?” 

“That our dear young lady fa nobody’s child, 
ond Sir Ronald Treviyn—bad luck to him—has 
broken off his engsgement }” 

"Tt is quite tree.” 

“Then he ought to be ashamed of himself,” 

‘TY think 96, foo, Mazon, but saying eo ‘won't 
siter things. Im going to take Miss ‘Lilian 
home with me this afternoon, I’ve gobs 
daughter much about her age, and my wife fsa firct- 
rate Haud at maklog young people happy.” 

Thé worthy patr looked at each other and 


. coughed, Johu made an energetic’ sign’ to his 


fio which she had bees ; 
Bhougat he had rarely beard a mord. ous 


eh place she had eg lon 


4 | © Lilian did not appear at luncheon, but there 
q little remarkable io that, considering the 


been 


wife, but she declined to be spokeswoman, so at 
last, rubbing his head refiectively, the old man 
began, — 

“We've baen fn service a long time, sir, Mary 
and me—nigh forty years in this famlly—and 
we've saved a tidy bit of mousey, haven’t we 
Mary +” 

* Very tidy, indeed, John,” 

Mr. Martin groaned. 

“Don’t tell me you're’ tired of service, and 
want to start a public-housé on your own account 
after we've madie ail. the atrangements for your 





: ‘No, sit j.2e'lbatay here as long no-we're let; 
aly,’ ‘om tiie, wee ie 


children, and. no’ 
P i use for our Ba Se 9 7 be 
It came out then, - ‘ete 


foi S 


lack the ‘comforts 
red. The: ta 


(He told them tha 
i, ee 
He 
d Weel give Lian anrsse- 
home, and thel daughter left them 
th pied In their house, 
Be added that-he woul t hicnsoit tell Lilfan of 
kindness, and if ever she needed help or 
pey he knew she@would mot be ashamed to apply 
eee who had spent their life in the service of 
ie Larle. ’ : 


nt of packing upon her hands. Mrs. Mason 
had been asslating her dear young lady, and 
reported to the gentlemen that Miss Iillan jas 
seemed like one dazed; she had no interest in 
what was packed or what was left behind ; all 
concern. for the fature seemed.to have left her. 

“ Poor girl 1” commented the Captaln. “She 
will be better anywhere away from here.” 

Mrs..Mason shook her head mournfully, and 
returned to her charge. 

“ Mason, wore you very happy when you were 
going tobe married ?” 

The good woman started. Of all subjects in 
the world she had least expected Miss Lilfan to 
§ of love or marriage. 

“T think I was, miss. You see, John and I 
had known each other since we was boy and girl, 
and I knew I could tritst him to be good to me, 
come what would.” 

Lilfan left thé dresses she was folding, and sat 
down on the sofa trembling from head to foot. 

“ You're jast tired out, miss, I'd better finish 
off these boxes, and you just rest a bit on the 
sofa.’ 

“T think I will go ont’; the air will do me 
good, and, Mason, I must easy good-bye to the 
place. I may never. see it agein. Before I go, 
I must jaat see where they have laid papa.” 

For the village churchyard slopad down to the 
Earlsmere grounds, and only the ati!l, coal waters 
of the river Mere separated the two. A Ifttle 
rustic bridge had been built across {t for the 
convenience of some dend-and-gone Lord Earl 
and his family, 

"You'd better’ not, Miss Lilian ; it'll be too 
much for you; And as to not seeing the place 
again, why Mr, Martio sure to bring you some 
day. He seems a right, kind gontleman, miss, 
I can. understand now how your poor papa 
trusted him so well,” 

But Lilian persisted, She took a light’ basket 
on her arm, which Mason ‘concluded was. full of 
flowers to strew upon the new-made grave. She 
threw a scarf round her shoulders, aud put ona 
broad-brimimed hat, sf 

"Aad so you knew John ever since you cin 
remember?" said the girl, suddenly, as though 
Mrs. Mason had only just made the statement, 
“And you've bean married forty years. Were 
you ever sorry, Mason” ’ 

The old woman marvelléd at the question, but 
she auawered It very. protiptly. 

‘Never once, Miss L'itan. “A woman never is 
sorry she’s married unless 'she has a bad hueband. 





Lilfan threw her arms round the housekeeper’s 
neck, and kissed her fondly ; when the old woman 
could look up the girl had vanished, and her own 
face was wet with the young lady's tears, 

The carriage had beer poe tore soon after four, 
for It was 8 long drive to the railway station ; the 
luggage was in its place, and the gentlemen had 
walted some minutes without avy sign of Lilfan’s 
coming, when Mr, Martin asked the old house. 
keoper if the young lady would be long ! = 

***I thought she was here, sir. I have not seen 
her since she went out." 

“Went ont?” 

‘* She sald she must say good-bye to the place, 
churehy; 

There was another train at.eix, + ont 

Nelther of the travellers.fumed or vexed at the 
unexpected delay. 

Mr. Martin directed the carriage to meet him 


 F 


a cag bog 1 ined the carriage there, 
Ba | ttle time would be lost, : a 
He was not an Gteor uervors. mats’ In 


f lhe never pay sr naa daty, 
ut on this occasion some strangg impulse made 
him turn to C.pbtain Beaumont. 

“Come with me, Cecil.” 

In perfect silence the two men walked through 
the pleazant gardeng to the rustic gate which led 
tothe river's banks—the bridge. \was rigarly 
opposite it, SR SRE Ray EE 

The recent ratn had swollen the river, aud its 
waters now looked ‘‘ darkly, deeply, beautifully 
blue,” as they swept past In a rapid current. 

The Mere is one of the loveliest rivers in that 
pert of Blankehire, but neither of the two heeded 
ite beauty ; they were lookibg at three homely 
objects lying on the bank—a broad-brimmed hat, 
a plaio b scarf, and a light basket half-filled 
with flowers, 

Av awful presentiment came to them both 
that the girl who was nobody's daughter, whose 
love Sir Ronald had flang from him in scorn 
because she was poor and nameless, had sought 
for herself a home and forgetfulness In those 
deep, blue waters. 

Mr. Martin had seen many a solemn sight, had 
heard many a tele of misery, but nothing had 
ever touched his heart more than the scene before 
him 


He looked at hia friend, and saw that ‘the 
soldier was sobbing like a littlechild, 

“How could he?” .ecrled Cecil Beaumant, 
brokenly. ‘ The cruel, heartless scoundrel, bp 
ein of suicide is his, nob hers, for he drove her 
it, as surely nt though he find put a cup of polson 
to her Hps and made her drain ‘tt to the dregs. 
Oh, why are such mean, pitiful creatures allow: 
to breathe? I shall. neyer think of Rna) 


him now atid for eyer | A curse upon his prasend 
and his future! May ‘this -pfternoon’s work 
haunt him to hie dying day, ‘and her fair, fa 


face trouble him even in his dreams !” 


” 


CHAPTER Vi. 


@rzatp Carrvrnens, Earl of Leigh, wae one 
of the proudest noblemen of the day ; but when 
he stood on. the threshold of that ‘gloomy 
house in’ the narrow street Yeading’ from ‘the 
Tottenham Court-coagd, he took Mrs. Hall's 
horny hand in his aa respectfully as thot 
she had been a countess, as he thanked her for 
her kindness to the sweet-faced, sad young lodger 
ag he belfeved to have been in very truth his 
wite. 


6 

“Tt was not much Tcould do, sir,” anfd the godd 
woman, simply.’ “Mra, ‘Catr was too proud’ to 
let “Me help ‘ter, She juvt weemed’ to ged 
thiiner and sadder every day ; and ab last ons 
morning, when I think she had spent al! she had 
fn°the world, she just’ sat down’ and wrote & 
letta?, Wheri'tt Was posted the seemed to watch 
allay long for an answer. Thies long days 

wed and it never canis.’ Iwas busy myself ab 





Heaven help her then, poor creature |’ 


that time, and I didn’t eee much of her; bat we 





tics’ I thought perhaps she had gone to ihs 
trchyard.” | 


Treviyn bat as Lilian’s destroyer. A curse on. 
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sever had # wey word—never ; and I'meurel’a | 


never have asked her for the bit of money she 
owed me; bubIecame home one night and] just 
found a bit of paper telling me she'd gone. She 
couldn't bear 62 etay, ehe anid, and know she’d 
never be able to pay me,” 

Gerald's face was white with pain, 

‘And you have never seen her since t”’ 

‘Never! Many’s the time I thought of her, 
elr.. There .are some faces you see one can’t 
forget, bat from that day to/this J never heard a 
word of Mrs. Carr or her we: 

* Her t Then the was born alive t’”’ 

"Tp born when she. left me, eir, but fb 
was comings...I’ve often:though> it.would have 
been a mercy ff the young thing was taken 
thea, You see, sir, was so pretty and so dell- 
cate. She wasn’t fid-to take care of herself, much 
lest. of a child. . It seemed as if, big as the great 
world, is, there was no place for her aud her 
baby?” 

And It. was then that the Earl shook hands 
with Mre. Hall, leaving a golden s 2 in her 
horny palm. And then he went back to his 
inxurlous-home, feeling he would give It all up— 
mansion; . servants, riches, and grandeur— 
renowned them.all, oh/ so gladly, if his.sweet, 
young wife could be. restored to him—if he 
could know: for certain the story of his. darling’s 
fate. 3 

Is was in vain after that thad society smiled 
opon Lord Leigh—tkat young ladies showed bim 
plataiy they were to share his coronet. 
‘Tae Karl was f agninat their charms. . 

Between bim anda second marriage there 
stood always the memory -of his girl-wife, the 
fair, young creature who had been content to 
think the world well lost for love's sake only. 


And while Lord Leigh lve io the gay world 
of London life, with all its pleasures spread out 
for his acceptance within the same great wilder- 
ness, there struggled bravely onwards a girl, 
whose ,sweet, wistful face grew sadder as the 
days passed, for whom no pleasures offered, whose 
sosiety no one courted, and for whom—like the 
Earl’a young wife and her little child—there 
ao Ucar fee germinate great crue) 


wor 

Lillan Earl was too true and Innocent to toke 
ber life with ber own hand. 

Up to an hour of the time fixed for her own 
departure from Earlemere she had quite meant 

yield to Sir Rovald:Treviyn'’s importunity, 


palm that Ronald did not Jove her ;. that, if be 
were ashamed. to her now-<in the face of 
all the world, he would be as much) ashamed: 
afterwarde to confess that she! was his wife. .. 
By a rapid decision the girl chose her own fate, 
She; would be no burden u her lover, . He 


asleep } until the young woman behind the counter grew 


pet child should learn 
¢ world of London life,:— 


metropo 
When etling 

of the London terminus; a little lonely walf, she 

hed much) ado to keep from crying, but 


Lilian stood wpon the ba 


conselousness of how much 
exertlons kept: her calm.)  It:ewas 
but shops do not close very early in that nefgh- 
aothe late hefresa proceeded to make 
Pr prem ue re ae subtle instinct told her 
® Woman t lug) must be regarded. 
with suspicion. ae } 


on her own 


getting late, | 


She bought. only the most needfal things 
Already she was dreading what might happen 
when her) little stock of money was exhausted. 
They barely filled the small portmanteau she had 
chosen for {ts cheapness, but they gave her at 
least the appearance of respectability, and it was 
mainly through them that a buxom, fceeh- 
coloured landlady ultimately consented to receive 
her as an inmate, 

A small bedroom at. the top of the house for 
six shi a-week |. Ib.was very bumble ehelier 
for the of Earlemere, bul at leash it. was 
clean and tidy, 

Mrs. Mothewe.. looked abarply ab her vew 
inmate, as. they..comcluded. the bargain, Lilian | 
tendering. week's renih In advance instead of 
references,» © 

“What name shall I put in the receipt, mies?” 

The new lodger turned white az death. Ib was 
questions such as.this:which brought home go her 
all the rity | of her position. She knew she 
was not Mise Earl, but up to that moment she 
had never thought how she was to be called. 

A chance trifle settled.the point, .The paper 
on the wall of her atti:, the blind at the tloy 
window, the threadbare carpst-—all were. of one 
prevailing hue, and Lilfan In her perplexity seized 
on the colour of her abode.as her new name. 

It was common; it would provoke no ques- 
tions, -There were hundreds of Greens fn 
England. . The, most inquisitive person could 
hardly demand. to’ which of them she was 





** Miss Green,” } 

Tae landlady appeared satisfied and withdrew. 
For more than a month she kept har lodger, and 
hadno reason to complain, Week by week Miss 
Green’s six sh were-forthcoming. She gave | 
no trouble, uttered no word of grumbling, and ff | 
she grew paler and thinner day by day, Sf the 
light of hope gradually died out of her eyes, that 
was hardly the fault of Mrs. Mathews and her 
back attic, 

Lilian was not-fdle in “that: time.“ She sought 
employment _ feverishly-—desperately. She 
haunted the offices which profess to find situs- 
tions for governesses, she answered every likely 
advertisement in the newspapers, bub nothing 
came of It. She was too pretty to please would- 
be employers, and the account she gave of her- 
self was too lame, 

“She had been edacated abroad, and her 
father’s death had made her obliged to earn her 
own living. She had po relations or friends in 
‘England. She cowld offer no references,” 

People who had listened till then turned away 
ab the last word. » Ona or two, more uncharitable 
than the rest, :told the girl point-blank she must 
be nothiog better than an adventuress to dare to 
confess to such # thing, and so the time wore on. 

Every morning she started on her weary toil. 
Generally about.one o’clock she got a ban by way 
of dinner at one of the city shops which combine 
the business of. pastrycook ‘and restaurant, Ib 
was a cheap refreshoient, for besides the bun her 

‘penny procured for her a 0 of two or three 
| daily papers,» Day ‘after day» she went. there, 





to expect. her, aid to regard heras much of a 
regular customer! as the gentlemen who came 
morning for their sherry and bitters. 

She never spoke to any of her fellow-customers, 
she never knew they notieed her; but one day 
she was to bs undeceived, «In turning over the 
Times to find the advertisements she came upon 
| a short paragraph: which madé her head swim, 
and. brought the tears to her lovely eyes, It wae 
very short and simple, being merely a notice to 
the heirs of the late Lord Earl that a considerable 
fortune was awaiting their: acceptance ; but the 
aight of the familiar name was toe much for 
Lilian.” She reeled and wonld have fallen but 
that a hand was laid supportingly upon her 
shoulder, and a voice said kindly, — 

‘'Tais closeshop hag. upset) you's come out into 
the air, you will be better there.” d 

Almost unconscidusly she obeyed the advice ; 
_ the gentleman who spoken led her out of the 
shop and then turned with her down one of thong 
quiet narrow streete which .are to be, formd eo 
often near our crowded thoroughfares,.In this 








case it led to the Nmbaukment, and ‘he guided 


her footeteps until he could place her on 
the benches which stand there, 

Lilian expected he would leave her, bu‘, to ber 
surprise, he kept his position, while, overcome by 
the shock, her long pent-vp grief had its way. 
She sobbed until she stopped from sheer exhaus- 
tion, 

“ What is the matter?” 

He was quite young, no’ more than five or six- 
and-twenty, but he spoke with acertain authority 
as though he meant to have an snoswer ; he had 
had to. fight life’s battle, himaelf, and found Jt 
a pretty hard one, but he had never seena Woman 
in distress without.trying to help her, 

I cannot tell you,” she said, slmpiy ; 
better now, thank you very tiuch,” 

He sat down beside her. 

"You are nob going to dismivs me like that, 
{ hops. Yon know we are nob quite strangers ; 
we have lunched together for weeks ; helicve me,” 
and the deep voice softened with & rare charm, 
“two heads are better than one, I mayn’t be 
able to help you much, but I will do my best.” 

She shook her head. 

“There are some sorrows past cure,’ and he 
touched her black dress; "but others can be 
soothed by sympathy. Do you kuow I have 
watched you day after day growing thinner and 
sadder, and I have often wanted to upeak to you 
before, only I thought it would offend you,” 

Lillan gave him one brief beam of gratitude. 

“You really noticed'that! I thovght there 
was no one to care now. Yousee,” and oh! how 
sadly the girl spoke, " this world is very big, bat 
yet there’s no room for me.” 

“T shouldn't think you wanted much room,’ 
he said, half comically, “ what do you with for?” 

“Something to do,” 

Guy Afnslle looked at her asa though he was 
wondering what ehe was fitted for, 

“ And {x there no one to help you—haven’s 
you gob any relations?” 

“ No,” 

"Nor friends?” 

“No-~and oh, I had better tell you all; I 
haven't even got any references, I think that i 
why no one will try me.” 

+ No references |” as though he were weighing 
the obstacle, ‘ Well, if you have no friends I 
don’t see how you could be expected to have 
references, I need nob ask you what you want 
to be ; of course, you’d say a governess, everyone 
does now-a-days, Do you khow I think I can 
help you #” 

* Yea |” 

‘* Well, I haven’h got any children to be 
taught,” and he emiled again ; “ but I happen to 
peesess a sister who keeps a school, and if I wend 
you to her she might be able to euggest some- 
thing.” 

“a But—-—” 

“But what?” 

"You don’t know met” P 

‘**] have seen you pretty often, and that———” 

“ And you can trust me withou® references!” 

“7 think 6. Do you know, tomy idea, the 
very fact of your confessing to having none proves, 
you can’t be a very black sheep. You ee 
references are so very easily fabricated now-a- 
days that an unscrupulous person will imyemb 
them without thinking twice on the subject.” 

Lilian atared, 

“ Reslly)” 

“7 wonder you never thought of it!” 

*. ¥ couldn’t |” and the blue eyes were full of 
perplexity; ‘ why it would be like telling lies!” 

“That fs nob’o very uncommon tL” 

He rose then, and took.out his card-case ; he 
serfbbled an eddress on ib hastily, and then 
asked, 

“ Do you know Leckenham ?”’ 

Lilian confessed her ignorance. 

"You take a-train. from Ludgate Hill ‘to 
Leckenhaw, and our house is about ten minuter' 
walk. from the station, anyone will direct you,” 
and then, without. another word, he turned away, 
raising bis hat as politely aa though the ehabby 
stranger had been a duchers, 

Lilian, felt.a¢ if she was ina dream. After 
weeks of rebtifs and enubs it.was very sweed to 
have a-taste of the milk of human kiodoces 
shown.,her once sgain, She. wondered ff her 
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sister were an like himveelf, 
And then she rose and to Ludgate Hill 
with more hope than she had felt fora time. 


wished to speak to 

There was no difficulty; she was ushered ab 
once across the hall into a small room, half 
Mbrary, half study, where a bright fire burnt 
soally In the grate and a —_* tea-things stood 


temptingly on the table. @ gave the servant 
Mr, Ainsiie’s card, and tried to hope his sister 
might be like him, 

Another five minutes and she could answer the 
question for herself. ‘* Not the least in the world, 
80 far as appearance went,” for Miss Ainslle was 
very small and slight, with bright, black eyes 
that looked you through and through, and mi a 


® sharp ex ion of face, as though she were 
used to people’s character, and was rarely 
decelved, 


Tb was getting dark now. The short winter's 
Gay was closing in. The lady stirred the Gre 
into a bright blaze before spoke to her 
visitor, 

“T hope Iam not dreadfully rude, but I don’s 
think I have ever seen you before.” 

** Never,” asid Lilian, rather taken aback at her 


abruptness. “I hardly know how te excuse my 
coming to you.” 

" My brother sent you, didn’t he?” 

“Yes, He thought you would help me.” 

“Talways redeem ’s promises!” and the 
plain face grew beau with {te kindliness, 


because I can trust him not to make rash ones, 
Now, what can I do for you ?” 

Lifan explained, simply, that she was alone in 
the world, and there was no one to help her to 
earn her own living. 

Mies Ainalle looked at her sharply. 

* And you know no one!” 

“*T know no one to whom I could apply.” 

“Then you bave had friends and quarrelled 
with them, Hadn’t you better make it up! 
Teaching’s hard work.” 

Lillan shook her head. . 

** It cannot be harder than waiting! Oh, Miss 
Afnalie, I think the cruellest thing in the world 
FS gre bal Day after day to try, and always to 
fail, the life out of one! 

"Then you are not afraid of work }” 

“I would rather work than wear my life ont in 
an almlens, useless existence |” 


She sat down to the piano when the lamp came, 
and‘ played one of Mozart's sonatas. She 
answered her hostess in French and Italian. She 
proved that she was intelligent and rarely accom- 


ed. 

Kate Ainslie felt intensely surprised, She 
poured out the tea almost In ellence. Not until 
Lilian had eaten and drunk did she say,—~ 

“I think I can help you, Miss Green, Only 
first I must ask you one question, If I knew 
your whole history is there anything [In It that 
would make me refuse to ald you!” 

Lilian never hesitated, 

“T have injured no one. I have had a 
sorrow, and I may have been Impatient under {6 ; 
bat I have done nothing to make me unfit to in- 
struch the purest children in Ein eg 

For three minutes there was then Miss 


“Thankfully |” 

** You could bear to live with people not noted 
for thelr consideration who think a 
governess beneath them ; and all gratitude 
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walt on you. Mrs, 
much.” i 


young zistress, “ 
follow me. Tell James to have the 





by a quarterly cheque! You think you could 
bear that sort of life }” 
; bear that is honest |” 





1 


once a pupil of own, and is good enough to 
declare that I Ban fittest person to choose 8 
sovereign for her echoolroom |” 

“ And think she will have me!” 

“She have whomever I send. Perhaps 
I ought not to select one of whom I know so 
Hittle; but you possess all the needed accomplieh- 
ments, and very few people who do so are willing 
to exile themselves :for nine months fn one year, 
which is what g@ this situation means, 
I will write to Lady Dacres to-night, and ff you 
will give me your address I will let you know her 


'y. 

lian gave the address, Lord Earl’s adopted 
child had no false pride, She was poor, and it 
os gr gm to her that she lived In a poor 
oca by. 

Kate Alnalie, who knew London well, guessed 
a little how hardly things had gone with Miss 
Green, from the very fact of her lodging in 
Whitly-street, 8 W. 

She made no comment, only when Lilfan rose 
she took her hand very kindly, and sald in-the 
sharp way which lost all ite sting when accom- 
panied by her amile,—- 

“Do you know, Miss Green, my brother is 
never mistaken {n a face? The people he trusts 
always repsy that trust! I look to you that 
Lady Dacree is nod disappointed with my recom- 
mendation }” 

"She shall not be If I can help {t 1” 

And then the lonely walf—the nameless 6rphan 


girl—paased out from that warm, bright fire- 
side into the cold, dark gloom of the winter's 
evening. 


(To be continued, ) 
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Reacuixa her room, Christine stood for a few 
minutes with her hand pressed her fore- 
The coming out Into the hall where the 

h the wide open door, the 
of daily ilfe in the house had given that 


ecene In the drawing-room the likenese of a dream. 


It seemed out of the realm of things actual, and 


she herself another personality—not Christine 


Delmar—leaving this home for ever, 


the end of it all then ? 


Was this 


looked back at her grave and uns , 28 they 
had looked at her every day for last year. 
Olten and often she had stood here and wished 


soften that proud, unhappy 
the wish had gone. She turned away. 
Already her resolute mind had formed some idea 
of her movements, and she rang the bell for her 
mald 


‘*T may be longer than a few days, Fanny,” 
said Christine, ao) 4 


" Well, ma’am, all the more reason why I should 
Clifford can’t spare her maid 


Ke 

"You must be in half an hour,”’ sald the 

if you cannot you must 
pony-chalse 


ready in that iime, and you be there also, Now 
g°, 


mald retired, and as she opened the door 
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manner was strange. generall 
on him with his 
elmar admitted him 
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g- 
matter, old fellow }” said Delmar, 


only waved his tall slowly as a 
igment of the caress, and 
more wistfal. Delmar felt a vague, 
ogs too well to fail to 
i@ was the matter—but what! 
weary to try and find out, and in 
the dog his eye fell on the note 
to himself. Chris. 
> did it mean? He broke ft 
his own Impetaous way, without a 
read the m4 borg we lald it 


6b white heat for which there fs no 
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written that in the first rush, perhaps had 
but come back, and forgotten the note. 
went outelde, took up a small lamp from the hall- 
upstairs, the dog following him, 
empty—he would have known 
if he had gone in blindfolded ; 
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in Heaven or earth. He was not tamed yed; 
pre Psy than even these must flow over the 

soul that would not give up {ts sin ; he 
thousand times all he had suffered 
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his folded arms, and the 


CHAPTER XVIL 


Taat evening Pelham Clifford sat alone in hie 
well-lighted private room, reading, or rather, at 
the time we see him, he was not reading, but 
thinking. 

Maddie bad gone immediately after dinner to 
sees friend a few doors off ; and although she 
had sald ehe would not be ten minutes, had already 
been half-an-hour, and was likely to be as long 

> 


So Pelham, eschewing the stately lonelinges of 
the drawing-room, had retreated to his own 
sanctum, and, meaning to enjoy the luxury of 

jag a favourite classic author, was, instead, 

fo the more doubtful luxury of thought. 

For thought, especially if it fs retrospective, ie 
nine times out of ten ble, and Pelham’s 
were decidedly so ; for now that his own breach 
of faith had recoiled on hie sister, he regretted 
it, even though it had given him Maddie, And 
fb must be confessed that at times Maddie, with 
all her prettiness and sweetness, did not seem 
altogether a compensation for broken honour, 
and Christine’s unhappiness. Pelham was not 
distinctly coneclous of such » feellog ; he would 
have denied it if charged with {t, and denied ft 
honestly ; but there if was. And the woman 
whom for such sin has been committed must be 
& very rare one, Indeed, if euch a feeling never 
arlees in her husband’s heart. Maddie was any- 
thing but rare, and so the beginning of the end 
> ode A volce without—a servant’s—-roused 

"Yes, ma'am,” said the volce, speaking to 
someone outside, “she ls out and my master fs 
alone.” ‘ 

The door was opened, and Pelham reee quickly, 
it must be Christine, for the servants never 
admitted anyone else to this room. 

He stepped forward with an exclamation— 
“My dearest child, how jolly of you to come, but 
u are!” and paused abruptly as 
Christine balf-fiung herself {nto his arme, 

RE ad he grew cold yoy hs worn teh fol 

passionate clinging to him, t lence, what 
it mean! Even while he debated what to 
, whad to ask, whether to soothe her agitation 
or to let it have its way, Christine solved his 


by lifting hervelf, not calm, but resolute 
Lereelt into some semblance of calm. 


keep self-command long. 
She off her hat and gloves, as if the 
commonplace action were some help In k 


she, giaucing 4 his Bf nS 
a t eys. Her ifp quivered. 
iid coil ues ndaaton ono of the buttons of her 

, and held out her hand to him silently. 
failed her, for she 


have you been doing, or, rather, what 
has Delmar been doing to have driven you to 
this?” he said sternly, “for I cannot misunder- 
You have left him and come to me 


the protection and shelter I, as your 
here,” she said under her 


brea 
C.ifford fell back. ‘** Why do you say so—-what 
do gou know!” he sald, with that terrible fear 





making the blood in his veins like foe, It had 
over-isastered him and put itself lato words— 
words that he would fain have recalled the next 
minute. 

** Has he ever come to this house?" she sald, 
not noticing anything strange either in his 
question or the manner of ft at thetime, "J 
know the reason now. And if he came, not he, 
nor even you, could change me. You think me 
wrong, Pelham—yor are terrified at what the 
world may say. Well, I care nothing for the 
world—let is judge me. For your blame! do 
care, but I will endure ft rather than go back.” 

"I do not blame you—I cannot without know- 
log the whole. I know, I have known for a long 
time, that you havenot been happy. It has been 
& grief to me that has polsoned every day and 
night—but I own I do fear my sister's name being 
thrown from one reckless hand to the other. You 
have done wisely to come here at once, But tell 
me all, Christine,” . 

"You bave @ right to know—something at 
least—-the right of love, if none other, I knew 
months ago he had never loved me-—I thought 
once he had. I cannot tell you what my life has 
been—a living death. I have borne it so long, 
aud then I found out—no matter bow—I hardly 
know myself—that he had deceived me. Another 
—no, not another—for she was the ovly love— 
na the stood between us, He told me to- 

ay." 

Cilfford had shaded his face with his hands, 
while in harried, rapid accents Christine poured 
out these incoherent worde—sbtopping abruptly 
here and there, as it it was a hard task $0 tell her 
miserable story. ’ 

“ Av old love!” eald Pelham slowly. ‘* Well, 
so many men might plead guilty to that. Is 
that arpardonable t” 

"Oh! no, no!” erled the girl, passionately 

“TI would have pardoned that, Hava I not 
known {t, I tell you, for months} I would have 
pardoned his falsenees, bie neglecb; all but that 
onething. That I will never forgive |” 

“ What thing}” asked C.ifford, startled. “I 
cannot understand you. My dariing,”—~and he 
took her hands fn bis, forcing her to stand 
quiet" think well—a thousand times, before 
you refuse to return. Think whether you can 
maintain your position—weigh well what that 
position le--the hardest, the most equivocal. Is 
ib impousfble you two can be reconciled! Oaly 
a past love between you! Cannot you, for the 

of your name, sink your pride, just as fb fs ? 
He does not love you, bat he may—your eyes 
say vo. In Heaven's name, child! what do you 
mean }"’ 

The girl bent her face down on his hands 
with along, quivering breath. 

“Oh!” she said, *‘ what utter misery it is |” 

Oiifford stood quite still, Incapable of speech, or 
even movement. He was tortured with the very 


‘| torture he had laid on another man, and the blow 


he had dealt had fallen on himself. Nota dead 
love only atood between this cherished sister and 
her busband—and Christine knew {b, 

A tangled web it seamed from beginning to 
end—a web he had to weave with very 
light thought of anything but his own gain and 
anyone but himself, and other hands had taken 
the delicate fibres and weaved them as they leted 
and drawn them under his feet and Christine's, 

“T thought that folly had been forgotten,” he 
sald at last, when he could trusthis voice. “I never 
dreamed, when your letter came, that he had not 
put that away altogether. Oh!” he sald, with 
bitter remorse she could not fathom then, ‘‘ what 
& worse than fool I have been !'’ 

“No, dear Pelham,” sald the girl, geutly. 
“Why lay blame on yourself? You could not 
know—you could not but think that he had for- 
— Ihave pained you, I know. I scarcely 

ow what I sald,” 

‘Hush! darling, '¢ does not matter,” said 
Clifford, tenderly. “I cannot have you bear one 
fota more. Butisit thie you will never forgive— 
because It ls not a past love! ” 

“ No, no—again no! Even that I would have 
borne. Mast I tell you all? You will under- 
stand, then, why to forgive would be auch deadly 
shame,” She pressed her hands on her temples 
in an agony of doubt, 
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To lower Albert in her brother's eyes—anas he 
had been lowered in her own—she shrank from !t 
ineffably. Yet how elee convince Pelham that 
reconclifation was not to be thought off She 
pas ek = and falteringly, afraid to iook at her 


ot don't think he was’ speaking falsely—be 
belleves {t all—only he has been mfetaken. He 
sald you had come: between him and Maddie ”— 
Palbaes controlled an exclamation—‘*and he had 


rr Oildford broke into a hard laugh, 

# sept Phe is long fn taking ft!” 

“Ts he?” sald Delmar’s wife, looking up. 

* Good Heaven!” was all Cilfford aatd, sink- 
Ing into a chair, and covering his face. 

The girl knelt beside him, trying to draw away 
his hands. . 

“ Pelham—dear Pelham,” she whispered, in her 
sweebd winning way, “don’t think of me—don’t 
think ofjne—don’b grieve for mé;° I did nod 
belleve it—hot for one instant, TIT knew you 
could do no such wrong.” 

* Yous did nob believe it !” repeated Ciifford, 
with an eager, half-incredoloue look into the 
beautiful face. Alas! his faith even in her had 
been pofsoned by his own tarnished faith, Then 


what did you think had parted them }” 


+ 


“Not Albert,” said the girl, 
head) "I thought Maddie—— 

‘‘ Ab, true,” interrupted Maddie’s husband 
harriedly—not willlogly, not withont a fidsh of 
shame; “bud there was vo blame exactly—love 
waa more on his side than hers—only a girl’s 
fancy, you know, andsoI———” He dared not add 
the lie. “I, knowing nothing, won her——” not 
with those clear, trusting eyes on his face, not 
with the light touch of the clasped hande on his 


drooping her 


knee, He bent his head down on hers, and |: 


Christine, nestling to him, though she understood 
all thatwasin his beart as clearly as she did her 
own—and her own was only half comprehended, 

“So you see, I cannot go back,” she whispered, 


after that silence, 
“Not” 
“You will not tell Maddie }"' 
7 > 
care’ 3) | o * * * 


Maddie’s high treble in the hall, and Delmar’s 
young wife sprang to her feet, half wildly,— 

**Oh ! don’t let her come,” she eald, scarcely 
knowing what she uttered— not to-night!” 

‘She never.comes here, dear,” said Pelham, 
soothing her. “My poor child—you are over- 
taxed—you must reet, Did you come alone, or 
with Fanny? Then I will send her to you, only 
first you must have some refreshment, 

“No,” said the girl, stopping ent as he went 
to the bell. “I cannct—it would choke me, I 
will go up to my own room ; and ‘to-morrow I will 
see Maddie.” Then she came to him, and put 
her soft arms about hint, clinging tohim. “Ob, 
Pelham, you won't let this change us—you and 
me? I will try to love her—for your sake.” 

“My own Christine, nothing —nothing shall 

us ‘less to each other,” was Clifford's 
answer, as he kissed her again and again ; and as 
she went from the room he thanked Heaven that 
the peril was past; and there flashed into his 
mind the unbidden thought, “Is Maddie’s love 
worth the loss of hers?” 


eee 


CHAPTER XVIIL 


CurrrorD did not Immediately seok his wife, 
There was an instinctive shrinking from the un- 
sympathetic nature, nob meant for the tragedies 
of life, But as tragedtes of some sort come into 
so many lives, women like Maddie naturally are 
not turned to for help or sympathy when they 
occur. Besides, there was another and lower 
feeling actuating him. Maddie seemed the very 
beginner of what Obristine had truly called 
* utter misery.” 

He was too overwhelmed to be as just as a 
man should be—ff one Is:to take men’s view of 
the gifts of their sex, He laid blameon himself, 
true, but a great deal on her also—he, who had 
told her that she did no wrong in breaking her 
troth ! 





Delmar’s mode of revenge hed certainly been 
wellchosen, The man who bad injured him was 
touched in his most vulnerable polnts—hie dear- 
est and besb was wounded, and his own dis- 
honour etared him mockingly fn the face. 

So much had come out Christine had never 
been meant to know, he thought, in terror ; what 
was to prevent her knowlng the whole trath one 
day! He wes but staving off that day by the 
ies he had uttered—by his mean sheltering under 
Maddle’s sin, 

"Tb ie all cursed: folly and wretchedness, from 
beginning to endi” he sald, finishing his so- 
Hioqay aloud, ‘Who would have thought the 
fellow had such a black heart ufider that fair 
face: of his—to hold his -hand, to say nob ‘one 
word of reproach—to go ont of our lives ae if he 

wéfe dead—-and then to silently work out this 
soveged Laiways hated him |—he was always 
before me. I would give all I possess if my hands 
were not so tied ! No wonder he'wanted no delay 
in the marriage!” He pas and listened. 
“Peat | there is Maddie 

Poor Maddie! He hed never wished her auy- 
where elee till now. She came running down- 
stairs—what should make her feeb ever go 
wearily !—and opened the door of the study. 

" Patham-—eren’t you coming up? I've got 
such a lot to tell you.” 

** Don’t worry me now, Maddle,” said he, 
irritably. 

* Dear me—what is the matter?” sald she, 
advancing into the room. “Has you valet given 

you warning?” Cilfford turned from her fm. 
vitbently. Her pions ty seeroed intolerable, and 
in felt savage—uojus of course, " Why,” 
ssid Maddie, picking up a glove from the floor, 
a eats is this {—not mine. ‘I never put om my 
ere,” 


" She'is here.” ' 

" Christine | and gone again !—I am so sorry 
I bave miesed her.” 

The getiulne feeling diminished his vexation. 
He spoke and looked more like hitaself as he told 
Maddie briefly of what had happened, assigning 
no reason for Christine's act save the want of 
affection. 

Maddie listened in surprise, and was sincerely 
sorry, in epite of the-little throb of something 
very like satiefaction, It had not escaped her 
that in Pelham’s tone, when speaking of Delmar, 
there was unusual bitterness, and she drew her 
own conclusions from {t. There was somethiog 
not altogether unpleasant in feeling she had such 

ower, 

** But she'll have to go back,” sald she. Per- 
haps she might act as the generous mediator 
between the man who had been her loverand 
his wife—whom he could not love ; magnani- 
mously persuade him to be reconefled to the 
wife who had no power, and then do a little of 
me “Bless ye, my children.” It looked so 

retty. “She can’) stand out against every- 
aie ° 
**No one will attempt to persuade her ‘to re- 
turn, “vaaid Pelham, annoyed at Maddie's tone. 
“Phen I°sball. Of course it’s ‘nil noneeuse 
about the reason. She wouldn’t have rushed 
away like that without some overt provocation,” 
said Maddie, shrewdly. ‘' Really, {t- wowld be 
rather awkward meéting Christine. Ib was a 
pity Delmar had éver come into the family.” 

" He’d give her plenty, I daresay,” said Clif- 
ford, with a eneer, tryfug to turn her eside from 
the point, 

“No,” sald Maddie, coolly. “* I believe aunitio 
wav prejudiced, Albert wasn’t the sioner she 
tried to make him out,” 

“Let him alone, for Heaven's wake! ‘I hate 
to hear the sound of his mame!” sald Clifford, 
angrily. 

Her eyes sparkled. 

0 What for! I expect Ohbristine has teken 
offence at something, and he’s not so much to 
blame, When the storm has blown over they 
can be good friends'agaio. I’m aure I’d do any- 
thing I could to help them.” 


"You ! the last person under the sun | nny 


tine has nob been pest, f as you imply. It is 
Delmar's fault—curse him 
* Pelham |" 





"I beg your pardon a thousand tines,” said 
Clifford. “ Christige shall never go back to him 
with my consent,” 

“How wildly you talk, Pelham! What do 
you imagine people will way? You really ought 
hie use your influence as her brother ; et, perhaps, 


* rom use your influence with Albert, I eup- 
o8e ” 


Well,” said she, serene in proportion to hic 
rhiag temper, “of course there ts no denying 
T used to be able to dos good deal with him; 
and whatever inflaence I have now I am sure 
there would be no‘ harm in using for such a 
good end,” 

" He is not comipg near you—understand that; 
and you aro not to pe a word to Christine about 
the subject. The child ghall have some. pro- 
tection, I'won"t ah her worried—some of you 
women tod never give up your 

Maddie drew herself ati er of cesitéd’ alr, 
much mitigated. by her hneband’s angry ac- 
ere of & pleasing fact, 

But he had never hatte spoken to her’ like 
this; and she was not grateful to ny he {nnocent 
cause of It, though gh her jealousy of her 
in the last balf-honr, and she thought Pat ber ae 
* poor” Christine, 

" You apace yd angry,” sald she; “T think 
{t Is I who b to be apgry, for I ean’ see you 
oud Christine have the real secret between you ; 
she hasn’t left him only because he doesn’t love 
her. She has found something out, and has, just 
rushed off ; of. she fs impetaous, in spite of her 


a 
wie her alone, Maddie—you’re mors 
wer to a man ata time like this than a ha 
exclaimed Clifford, driven to daserale, 

“You had better get help from Chris’ 

seis yee wher Sem 5408, sald, 4 
ly, ‘‘and you think so much more of 
ro ou Worry over. ver her and her troubles til} 
you: i forget that I need some jee . 

**T can love two Maddle,’’ , 
a little startled by ip er observation of hie 
recent abstracted moods, 

“Tt seems not—bat 1b doesn't matter,” with 
an injared martyr alr, "It ten’t my fault that 
ahe doesn’t tand re ay of course, 
poor darling, I shall say nothing tober.” 

“Understand him! ‘adlaned Oilfford. 
told you it was not her doing, Maddie. Why 
will you perslih tat thak wroaig: behdiel teag't You 
might help me if 7% chose, if 1b were bab o 
word of sympathy! Ib seoms as if [t were for 
my ein my darling is suffering |”* 

“Sin 1” repeated Maddie, growing 

* Cannot you see—understand ? 
you-~bat I did wrong him 1” 

" And yeb you told me I did no wrong,” 


Maddie, looking at him steadily... ‘‘It was I, 


tm for 


then, who thought of Albert—-you, who sald it 


was best as {t was! Sub tow you positively 
regret it.” 


Clifford, who bad flang himself into a gbair, 


PC No, Maddie! I did nob mean that—I never 
anid It. Regretit! no, a thousand. times, We 
ae hath heel Shae Wee all the 
ald one can give the other...Be my own sweet 
Maddie agato ; and be very kind to Christine, for 
my sake. .Sometimes I fancy you two have nob 
been all I could wish,” 

Maddie flashed up and played with the’ chain’ 
at her belt. She made no movement towards her 
husband—-he bad rather undone himself by that 
appeal for his sister ; but he came. to her alde, 
and pleaded, and praiced, and coaxed iil Mudie 
thought it time to allow her offended some 
be e and looked like another person w: 
she w » 80 ae she wss sorry, and 
glanced up under the true coquet- 
tish style, It was a pore Aires — _ 
making up spt ook vc fh Uthat igh 
harmless had they been 

asadonohs san sokamininibs eyes look 
charming, but a little seed bedded fteelf io her 
heart that might bear evil fruit. «. . 

And Cli felt that her proper: vocation ‘was 


tied evember yb arse Sawa bere ney ome 4 
his life he must stand alone—eave for C 
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it wae not a pleasant thought, but ft did not 
leave bla, 

Tae meeting between the two sleters went cff 
sery wail, 

It had cost Christine a great deal to come for- 
ward smiliogly and kiss Maddie affectionately, as 
che had been used to do, 

The night had been sleepless to her—a long, 
wretched waiting for the tardy dawn, and as it 
stole Into her room and met her wide, tired, 
wakeful eyes, the thought of this meeting with 
Maddie grew too heavy to be borne. 

There was 20 much fp the wife’s heart to. be 
wrestled with and subdued: before che dared 
mée) the woman who held all she coveted ; and 
then, as she clasped her hand, her eyes searched 
the pretty face wistfully. . 

What power bad she, where was it enshrined, 
to hold euch undying love! How was ib she 
could nob see ft or feel it } i 

Maddie behaved well. If Christine felt an 
over-kindness iu el est JP a something 
which repelled and ed-—-Maddie was quite 
unconscious of ft, She did her best to be her- 
self, She made no allusion to:the cause of 
Obristine’s presence there, and talked on Indit- 
ferent subjects.at° the breakfast-table, She 
talked alittle vite iene eS bub with the 
amfabla fatention perf g that disagree- 
able called “ cheering up.” 

Capristine found it devolved on her to keep up 
the ball with Maddie—Olifford wae silent and 


gloomy. 

The passed heavily. Christine denied her- 
self to visitors, and to avold.them sab in 
Pelbam's study, 


Here fluttered from time to time, very 
kind and hospitable, bent on making her young 
alster a home, when all the poor child wanted 
was to be lef alone, 

She had never meant to stay here—she had 
ceen enough In her constant visite to be aware 
that Maddle was jealous of her—and now doubly 
14 

At no time would « prolonged residence be 
advisable—tmder present circumstances it was 


— 
ihe bore it bravely for a few days—then she 
announced. her intention of going) out for the 


ag. . 
“You have come away in euch a hurry,” 
eaid oS “of course you must want some 
“Dram not going ng,” said the 
pron Se A edaeg “Iam golog to: look tac 


What!” exclaimed Polhani, and Maddie pro- 
secretly . “Nonsense }” he went 
“ae lars es it, Chrietine.” : 
im & look which aflenc:d hi 
and asked Maddie to come with her, “e 


the weight of Maddie’s presence—for Mrs. Clifford 
looked the young matron fully, and Christine 
appearance of married . 3 and then she 
knew Maddie's sich tdgiaod wheal 
a: 8 uaa be able ‘to show she had 
no {ill-feeling. od 
bey ewes back to lancheon, and*Pelham heard 
with displeasure that Christine had taken some 
pretty and roome 8 few streets off, to which 
she: «moving on the morrow. " 
Shand made no comment, but catching his 
‘alone, later, he opened, abruptly, — 
* Christine, I don't like th's, and I'm very 


i 


yo with Maddie for encouraging it,” 

:* No, you mustn't be » Pel, dear—not 
her, It ts my fault, not % 
Yours |" Pelham, but his vexation melted 


Phe looked at the face. He took tb 
his hands Kissed it, “T understand 
bane of 18," he “but ftseems hard. I 


to ke “du a Are you alraie 





ean, evening, weary wii 
w 


liatened to her mistress with the well-bred eer 
vant’s psedivity, and only showed what she felt 
by @ more than ever careful attention, 

She had seen that the life at Daneewood was 
not what ftshould be, and thought much more of 
her mistress than of her master. 

Christine felt intensely relieved away from 
Maddie’s presence ; but how lonely fh was ! 

Tb grew on her like something vieible, coming 
upon her step by step. A terrible depression 
laid hold of her, She had full lefeure for thought 
—to look back to the might have been, to look 
forward and see no light; to wonder what Albert 
had felt and what he would do; to hope ehe 
would never see him again, and yet to feel a 
longing that made her heart ache; to recall 
every word and look of the last day ab home, to 
fel her burnirg fadignation deepen with the re- 
collection, and vhe love that had been part of her 
belong grow cold and dead. ; 

If only Colin were here, she thought, she could 
bear the solitude, She loved him dearly, and he 
must be unhappy without her. 

She felt the hot tears In her eyes—poor, lonely, 
unhappy child, whose heartand soul were wrung 
almost her etrength. 

If Albert Delmar had ecen her that night, 
crouching on the ficor, with her head pillowed on 
a low chair, the young face quiet at lest in the 
half-dreamy sleep of exbaustlon, would be not 
have sten what work he had done, and despair 
that he could ever undo ft? 


(To be continved.) 








MY COUSIN AND I. 


I OpexEpD an old box of treasures to-day, the 
odds and ends of a life-time, and, carefully folded 
In silver paper, I found a photograph that called 
the tears Into my eyes—ihs photograph of Robert 
Sartoris, my firet lover | 

How I worshipped that bright, frank face years 
ego, when the brown hair curled over the broad, 
white forehead, aud the big brown eyes, love- 
lighted, looked into my own. 

It had been such a noble love in my eyes, for 
Robert's father was ‘owner of the great factory 
where I was only one of hundreds of “ hands” 
whose toil piled up wealth for him, and a hardly- 
earned living for ourselves. 

There waa violent opposition made when my 
lover announced in hia home that he was engaged 
‘to one of the “ girls” fn the factory. 

His father threatened to disinherit him, his 
mother sobbed and entreated, bie sister turned 
up her nose, and hoped “he did nob intend to 
introduce his vulgar wife into the family."’ 

When all this was told to me I refused to con: 
tinue our engagement, and Robert moped and 
grew so pale and miserable, that his mother, 
who idolised him, consented to climb up four 
flights of stairs and call wpon me in my sky 
parlour, ; 

What a splendid woman she was | 
yet so tender and gentle. My heart went out to 
ber as soon as the looked at me from eyes as big 
‘and brown as my darling’s own. 

Before I quite rea how freely I was talking, 
she had won from me the story of my life, which 
was a very simple one. 

Thad had a home and friends, but had lost 
them all, and had come down to my present 

through sheer necessity, 

Before peal tage Sartoris kissed me 
kindly, and spoke words that nestled into my 
heart, and rested there for many long years. 

After that Robert came agaip, and our engsge- 
ment was recognised. 

I should haye loved him had he been the 

6 “hand” in the factory, yeb 1 cannot 

y that when J came to my poor roonis, even- 
my heavy toil, to 
I was not accustomed, I did think hope- 
fallylof that future ‘hat eeemed so near, when 
I could preside over » pleasant home, need worry 


| no more over “ ways and means,” and take happi- 








mess as my right. 


| 


| 





Dignified, | 





some of the truth to the faithful maid, who! I was spending al! my Mure time and every 


spare shilling upon my simple wedding garments, 
when I received a letter from my cousin Marion, 


} the only child of my father’s brother. 


Twice, three times I read it, and then ea 
staring at it In stupid amazement, trying to take 
in the calamity it told, 


"Brookfield, June 20th, 1 


“Dear Bessig,-- 

“Do you think if I come to 
you can help me to find some work to 
Father is dead, and there is nothing for me, ! 
was so fll for @ week that [ could not tell any- 
sody what to do, and that is the reason no 


A—— that 


3, % 
Or 


one sent for you. I am going to Mrs, Evans 
| to-night, and them J shall come to you, hoping 
you can help me, 
" Marron,” 


Merion! Homeless, orphaned, seeking work ! 

And my uncle, who bad sent me 20 many 
generous gifts, dead and ruined, and Iflbtle 
Marion looking for work, I can say, truthfully, 
that no trouble of my own—and I had seen 
many heavy ones—ever seemed to me so crash- 
ing, so terrible as this that had fallen upon my 
cousin, 

She gave me no address, bul was coming to 
me. Never had my poor room looked so bare 
and homely as when I thought of the bright, 
beautiful cousin I had never eeen in them, coming 
to live there. 

The spur of hospitality roused me from my 
weeping reverle, At least | would make the 
place as pleasant as I could, I scrubbed and 
polished, washed everything that would waeh, 
took an entire day from the factory without 
asking permission, and spent some of my care- 
fully hoarded savings in eggs and milk to make a 
loaf of cake. 

Late in the afternoon Marion came, with two 
hage trunks, which we were compelled to leave 
on the landing, outside the room doors. 

Woe-begone, pale, and dressed in the doepert 
mourning, my poor little cousin was like a 
butterfly cruched by a heavy rain. She was 
such a child still, so utterly ignorant’ of all care 
and anxiety, so small and dainty, that my three 
years of seulority, my tall, strong frame, my 
knowledge of trouble, made me feel like an 
elderly woman, s motherly compassion filling my 
heart. 

For several days Marion talked only of her 
father; her sorrow, and all she had lost. Mr. 
Sartoris gave me a fortnight’s leave of absence 
from the factory to make my cousin feel at home, 
and I took her out every day, and tried in all 
ways to comfort her. She was grateful, loving, 
caressing, but miserable, 

The weather was opprestively warm, and ehe 
had never been in the town in the summer. 

She never complained. It was marvellous to 
see how she kept from murmuring, although her 
pale face, drooping figure, and mournful eyes 
were more eloquent than words, The simple 
meals—-the best I could give her—-were scarcely 
tasted, and I really feared, sometimes, tha 
Marion would dis, 

Robert suggested that he should take her for a 
drive or walk every day, when the time came for 
me to return to my duties at the factory, end I 
eagerly accepted the offer. 

He had taken a great interest ln her from the 
firat' evenfug when he saw her. It wow a very 
warm day, and Marion had taken off her heavy 
black dress, and put ona light one, that sulted 
her fair, blonde beauty and little girlish figure. 

Robert's eyes’ rested often upon her aa she 
set in a large chints-covered chatr that had been 
my father’s; and in which her figure was almost 
lost. 

She must have presented a strong contrast to 
my tall ‘form, ay dark hair and eyes, and my 
cheap cotton dress; made by my own fingers In 
simplest style. 

After a few days, when they became better 
acquainted, Marion and Robert ‘talked of many 
things quite strange to me. 

They compared their tastes in music, litera- 





ture, paiating, while I sat by, busily stitching 
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upon my modest ' tromeeean,” well pleased to 
wee something of the old brightness in my 
cousin’s face, and grateful to Robert for each 

I could not make up my mind to ask for a 
place in the factory for Marion for I was sure she 
would break down ; but Mra, Sartoris gave me 
some embroidery for her to do, and she was as 
pleased as a child at the iden cf actually earning 
some money, 

Poor little Mirlon! How the work dragged 
fa thoss wee hands. How often the soft, fair 
curis were pushed back from the hot forehead. 
How widely the rosebud mouth opened to yawn. 
it was worse when I was away all day. 

Many times I found her dinner exactly as I 
had lefo it; many times I found Marion curled 
up in my father’s big chair asleep, with eyes red 
and swollen by weeping. 

Robert took her ont quite often, Sybil, his 
sister, who had entirely conquered her aversion 
to me, cameand carried her away for a walk, 
Mrs. Sartorie was very kind to her, The great 
tranks were unpacked to show Sybil-the pretty 
dresses and trinkets, 

When did I first begin to feel lonely and neg- 
lected, to realise that fo the family where it was 
my right to be like a daughter 1 was second in 
importance to my cousin! 

When did my sore heart first feel that R »bert’s 
kiss upon my lips wascold, and his caresses no 
longer held me as if I wae life’s dearest treasure | 
Slowly, little by little, I Jesrned my lesson. 

The long, hod summer pasted away, and I no 
longer sewed upon my wedding clothes for a 
marriage in October, knowing I would nob need 
them—that houcur alone kepd R >bert faithful to 
me. 

Ose dey when Marion, Sybil, and Robert had 
gone together for a drive, I left the fac early 
and went to see Mrs. Sartorie, She been 
true to me, and I was sure she loved me; so it 
was to her I opened my heart. 

“Tam not jealous in any mean sense of the 
word,” I told her, ‘‘but Robert's love is no 
eae mine, and I want you to tell him he is 
ree, ” 


“Freet" she sald ; and I started to hear her 
sweet, low volee so bitter— free to wound and 
reject one of the purest, aweetess hearts In the 
world, and take a shallow, selfish girl for his 
wife | Do nob defend her,” she said, as I would 
havespoken, “I have watched her carefully, 
In her Nght way she {s fond of you, but Robert 
can take her back into the life she hag lost, and 
she has exerted every art to win him. Theonly 
comfwrt I can give you fs, that though he fs my 
son, and Ib pains me toasy so, Robert has proved 
unworthy of you. A love so easily turned aside 
would never have filled your life as you deserve. 
Some day you will be glad you lost it.” 

How kind she was to me! In the bitter days 
that followed, when {» was Marlon’s weddiog 
that was talked of, when the treasures of clothing 
fa the big trunks were renovated, ‘* made over,” 
‘* done up,” repacked ; when a combination of 
white silk sad lace waz decided upon for a wed- 
ding dress, and a for-trimmed cloth cloak was 
brushed up to travel in; when the actual wed- 
ding was an accomplished fact, and the great 
trunks and Marion left my rooms for ever, Mce. 
Sartoris stood by me, my friend {n syrapathy and 
affection, euch as my owa mother could scarcely 
have surpassed. 

Looking at the photograph with eyes no longer 
bifuded with love, I can eee how weak the mouth 
is, how little strength or true manliness there Is 
la the bright, handsome face; and I can see the 
reason why, when old Mr. Sartoris died, the 
wealth he had gained melted away under mis- 
management ; how much cf the mother’s jointure 
followed, trying to avert the Inevitable ruin ; how 
acemepeenane gained a hold upon the weak 

rain. 

Sybil married a rich man, and Mrs. Sartoris 
bas abome with her, but Robert and Mariun, 
with their alckly, neglected children, live in 
roome, scarcely better than mine in my factory 
days, almost supported by the charity of Sybil’s 
husband. 

And from the phetograph I look up to a por- 
trait over my mantel-plece, seeing a strong, good 





face, nob handsome, bat full of manly purpose, 
the face of a msn honoured and reepected by all 
who know him, whogives me the full treasure of 
love tn his large, warm heart, and to whom I give 
such love as I did not even understand in those 
days when Mra. Sirtoris said to me: ‘‘ Some 
day you will be glad you loet Robert’s love.” 

We are not very rich, but my boys and girls 
have a pleasant home, my husband is prospering, 
and I am a grateful, happy woman, and can look 
back with intense thankfulness to the loss of my 
first lover, 

[THR END ] 








TURQUOISES are growing more and more into 
favour-—~quite a small stone of good colour costing 
sbout £7. They are tiresome stones to wear, on 
account of their so often losing their colour and 
turning green. Turquoise rings must always be 
removed before washing the hands, as water 
completely ruins them; and any grease 
touchin thera fs even more disastrous, so people 
with molest ekins seldom manage to keep the 
colour of the stone. Emeralds are increasing in 
value every day, and rubles for the moment de- 
creasing; bat really fine etones will always 
command a good price, and will never cease to be 
worn, 

So numerous are the queer bellefs concerning 
the number seven that a narration of them all 
would fill a volume, bat we may mention a few 
ofthem. From the very earliest ages the seven 
great planets were known and ruled this 
world and the dwellers In 1b, and their number 
entered Into every conceivable matter that con- 

man. There were eeven daysin the week, 
“seven holes in the head for the master stars are 

” seven ages both for man and the world 
in which he lives. There were seven material 
heavens, and in the under world described by 
Dante the great pagan dead who were nob good 
enough for heaven or bad enough for hell re- 
an in a seven-walled and seven-gaied city, 
There are seven colours In the spectrum and 
seven notes in ths diatonic octave, and the 
"leading note of the scale is the seventh. Be lt 
noted that the seventh eon is not always gifted 
with beneficent powers, In Portugal he is be- 
Neved to be subject to the powers of darkness 
and to be compelled every Satarday evening to 
assume the likenees of an asa, 

Tur Beret,—L'ke the cola nut fn Africa and 
the kavakava root among the fslanders of the 
Pacific, the betel furnishes within its realm the 
basis for many ceremonial usages. The betel, 
wherever uzed, fe the s'ga of friendship, pesce, 
courteey, and hospitality. Ab a mere mesting 
in the street, or at the formal reception of am- 
baasadors, on entering a hut ora palace, the betel 
is offered and gladly accepted. The failure to 
extend or to acespt this courtesy {fs regarded as 
a great neglect or an insult, Under these con- 
ditions friendly relations cannodexist, Marriages 
could hardly take plece without this friendship 
founding and friendship-sustaialng article. In 
Siamese the word for home is kan-mak, meaning 
a dish contaluing betel. A betel-roll prepared 
with spices and sent by a woman toa man fe re- 

rded in parte of India as a declaration of love. 
fn parts of New Guinea the daughters of the 
chiefs, after they reach twelve or thirteen years 
of age, remain at home for two or three years, 
and then their retura to society is celebrated with 
much pomp. In the dance which takes place 
the débutan‘es pase ip and outamcong the dancers, 
and make known their selection of a lover by 
handing him o betel-nut. In many places It is 
regarded as improper for a person of lower rank, 
fn speaking with a superior, to cease chewiog his 
betel-roll, This, probably, fe due to the fact 
that the betel eweetens the breath when chewed, 
and to cease from chewing {t might expose the 
person of higher degree to annoyance from the 
other’s evil breath. Oa the maputra River 
the natives measure distance by the number of 
betel-rolls consumed daring the journey. Ic is 
of course a time unit rather than one of distance. 
A daoilar cuetom ie that of the cocoa chewers of 
Peru. 


IN PRIZES. 


ist, £50; Ind, 

£30; Srd, £20. 
CASH PRIZES, as 
above, will be given away as ah advertieernent for 
PRAIRIE POWDERS, the unequalled, pleasant anc harmless 
remedy for. Headache, Neuralgia, Nervousness, Rheu- 
matism, acd Tic, among competitors who succeed in 
turning into the nardes of five common ailments the 
following letters-— 

ACHEHEDA, GANRLEUAI, 
ESNUOVSRENS, HEMSATIMUR, ITC. 
Post your solution, together with a Stamped Addressed 
Envelope for result, to 


THE PRAIRIE POWDER GO. 
(Dept. 125). 19, BOROUGH, LORDOR, 8.E. 


BPRS’ S- 
COCOAINE 


COCOA-NIB EXTRACT. 
- (Tea-like.} 

The chotcest roasted nfbe (broken-up beans) of .the 
natural Cocoa on subjected to powerful hydraulic 
pressure, give forth excers of oil, leaving for use 
a finely fiscorea powder — ** Cocoaine,” a product 
which, when prepared with boiling water, has the 
consistence of tea, of which it is now, with many, 
beneficially taking the place. Its active principle being 
a gentle nerve stimulant, supplies the needed ene 
without unduly exciting the system. Sold only im 
labelled tins. If unable to obtain it of your trades- 
man, « tin will be sent post free for 9 etamrs. 


JAMES EPPS and CO., Ltd. 
Homeopathic Chemists, London. 
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DONT LET MOTHS 
RUIN YOUR FURS 
OR BLANKETS 
'KEATING'’S POWDER 
PRESERVES THEM. 
KILLS BLACKBEETLES &FLEAS. 
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FoR FEMALES. 


TOWLES esc) PILLS 


ULARITTRS, REMOVE ALL. 


ror aad ralive the distressi 
OBSTRUCTION relieve sai ms 
3, ng bn ade 


& 
prevalent with thesez. Boxes, 1/15 42/9 (conta: ree 


times the quantity), of all C t anywhere 
on coceips Of 16 or BAst by E. T. TOWLE & Oo, 


Manufactur Dryden St., Nottingham. 
Deware a Poviiati ny. pond vorths 























sey | EVERY WOMAN 


6 SHOULD WRITE FOR THE 


NEW MEDICAL WORK, 


ST A M a S Health, the Sitnahine of Life, 
which will be sent Post Free 
to any address on receipt of 
POST PRES, UNDER] gix asf Tre book ¢on- 
COVER. salars of 











you suffer from. It also con- 


tains a selection from the thousands of testt- 
the Erecrrorarsic Bev. 
or by letter.) 


Write to Lady's Dept., 
THE MEDICAL BATTERY CO., LTD., 
489, OXFORD ST., LONDON, W. 


maonials in favour of 
Apvice Free or Caarce 
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FACETIA, 


A cint’s tongue fg the arrow ; there’s a quiver 
in her volee, and she soon finds a beau. 

He: “Woman, when you married me you got 
awonder.” She: “Yes, and I have been won- 
derlog ever since,” 

Oup Frrenp: “ Hello! So you are in trade, 
now, eh? Why did you retire from literature }” 
De Writer: “Got bungry.” 

Towne: “I came near being very badly hurt 
last week.” Mr, Browne: “ Te wheal oar '” 
Towne: “I almost bovght a bicycle.” 

TzacuEr : ‘* Now, boys, can any of you tell me 
what fv alake?” Patsy: “ mare it’s a hole in 
the kittie,’’ 

Dramatic Critic: ‘That sallore’ chorus was 
awlul Whatwnas the matter?” Stage Man- 
ager: ** The tars couldn't get the right eitteh,”” 

Doris: “I wonder why Love is always repre- 
sented with wings?” Mollie: “They are for 
him to use in figing out of the window when 
poverty comes In at the door,” 

Mrs, peg a: herd aps agg eres terrible 
language to + parrot!” rimsonbeak : 

“That's patpe YS ought to hear him address- 
ing his alarm cl 

“Serr, I sbi you won’b write to me at 
all now you are married?” “ Yos, I will, Nan. 
Jack's awfully sweet, of course ; but I can’t talk 
to him about. my new clothes,”’ 

Space Reporree: * Can’ you give me some- 
thing to write up wo-aagt " Cty Editor: 
Haven't a thing. Space R-porter: ** Well, 


‘then, give me something to write down.” 


Tux Grand Vizler was ambitious. “I think,” 

says he, that my head will be on a medal some 
day.” “Hal” said the Caliph, ‘Good idea. 
Vi have tt struck off at once ! "’ 

First Laby (to friend, who had just ridden 
across @ field of young grass to ask directions of 
the farmer-owner):“ Did he tell you where to 
gol” Second Lady: “ Yee, he did, And if you 
go over he'll tell you too |” 

Foreman; Where shall I put thie repor 
the priza fight ” Editor : “ Pat it a ta. ‘ 
Rev. Dr, Goodman's sermon. Then people can 
read the b prize fight while pretending to read the 
sermon. 

"Miss Dusstgsy gold me that my new costume 
wos a dream,” said the young woman. "She 
sald about the same thing to me,” replied her 
copfidante. “How nice of her.” “* She said ip 
was a nightmare.” 

Severe Examover (to amall boy): ‘ Who 
helped you with this map, boy!” Boy: ‘' No- 
body, sir.” “Come, now, tell me the truth. 
Didn’t your brother help you!” “No, sir. 
He dla is all.” 

Mamma (to George, a little boy, who is escort- 
ing his sister to a New Year's party): " Now 
mind you keep an eye on Minnie,’ George : 
* Oh—er—well—you , mother, ft i + do 
for a fellow to be always watching his slater, 

Other chaps don’t like it, you know! ” 

Fist Soctauist (to pal, who bas somehow come 
- bapesy "9 ~ yh aia) “*" Alves, matey?” Second 

“Not me! Wor ya dns 4 me for?” 


rae re a Don't we 
jeiae daca share ailke “ Certainly ; 
ea while I'm drinkin’ this ‘ere gin I’m a 


bloomin’ haristoerat.” 

Futter: ‘Dr. Nomad told Tibby that drugs 
would not help his complaint, and recommended 
outdoor exercise on a wheel as the best 
thing for hin.” Butler; «The Dos. is slaple to 
throw business away like that.” Faller : ‘* Oh, 





" Now,” eald the lawyer, “TI cannot take your | 
come unless you tell me the whole truth.” '‘ What | 
aball I tell firet?"’ asked the client, peering 


through the bars. ‘* Well, you might leb mie | ¢ 


know fully how much money you've got.” 


Jowzs, who le, to say the léast, a little absent- 
minded, was on ‘hile way to hisown wedding, when | 


something impeded the progress of the carriage, 
It stood at a standstill so > eae that Jones put | 
his head out of the window and raid to the | 
driver: “ Hurry up, old man, hurry up ; or the | 
whole thing will ‘be over before we get there,” 


Mrs, Jacos (the next morning): “Do yon | 


know what time you got home last night!” Mr. | # 
Jaggs: “It must have been pretty late, but an | 
{mportant . business transaction detained me at | 


the office, and—by the way, dear, did you see 


wore of my shoes }” " Yee ; you'll find | 
them hanging on the hat-rack in the hall, just | 


where you left them.” 


“Tam nob “expectiog any package,” said the 
lady of the house.” “ Tais is the number,” per- 
sisted the driver of the delivery-waggon, looking 
at his book again. ‘‘ Name’s Higgins, ain’t it)” 
“Yea.” “No, 3749” “That’s our number.” 
“Then it’s for you.” “1 think not. It must 
be a case of mistaken identity.” “No, mum. 
It’s a case of beer.” 

Tus other day the police made a raid on a 
betting club, and after taking the names of the 
men they found there, told them tos os os 
the court the next morning, which they "Nia. 
one of the delinquents the ceaieinae id: 
What are you by trade?” “A locksralth, sir.’ 
** Well, what were you doing when the a | 
made the raid?” “ Well, air, I was just making | 
a bolt for the door.” 

Mr, Pret, a rather difiljent man, was unabie | 
to prevent himeelf from belng introduced, ove | 
evening, to a fascinating young lady, who, mils- 


understanding his name, ages addressed him | 


as Mr. Peters, much to the gentleman's distrese. 
Finally, summoning courage, he bashfully, but 
earnestly remonetrated: "Oh, don’t call me 


Peters—call me Peet 1!” “Ab, but I don’t know , 


you well enough, Mr, Pete: 3,” sald the young 
oa as she playfully withdrew bebiod 
a. 


Youne Farnzr : I am amazed, shocked, my 
dear, to hear yon say you intend to ‘give the baby | 


some paregoric. Don’t youn know paregoric is 


opium, and opium stunts the growth, enfeebles 
the constitution, weakens the brain, destroys the | 
nerves and produces rickets, marasmus, consump 
tion, ineanity and death!” Young Mother : 
* Horrors | I never heard a word about that, I 


won't give the little ducky darling s drop, no, | 


indeedy, But scmething must be done to stop | 
hie yelling. You carry him awhile.” Father 
(after an hour's steady etampiog with the equall- 
ing infant): “Where in thunder fe that 
paregoric }”” 

© Way didn’t you'get up and give her your seat 
or permit me to give her minet’’ eald a woman 
to her, husband. They bad just got offs e° 
The woman’s face expressed great anxiet: ty 0 
mind, “Why should we give her a seat? she 
hueband aibehs “just because she was a0 richly 
dressed, I suppose,” he added, “' Ia lt possible 
that you did not know her?” the wife exclaimed. 
** Of course; 1am not supposed to know every | 
well. dressed wowsn who comes along,” “ Oh, 
James, she Is our cook, and I am afraid she wil! 
treasure up agains) ue our lack of courtesy.” 
“Why didn’t you tell me?” the husband ox- 
claimed. The woman did nod reply, but, trem- 
biingviolently, leaned heavily upou his arm, 


£ 2 () | TORBACCONISTS COMMENCING. 
See M4. Guide ete , 4. How to opera 
| Cigar Store, TORACOOFIETS' 
| Bgtrd senses | ous lage end 6o,, 196 Landon, 
oN 


| gy erigtral house (40 years’ repate- 
ion. anager. 





KEARSLEY ’ S:onvears REPUTATION 


WIDOW WELCH’ $ 
i" FEMALE PILLS. 


Awanied Certificate of Merit for the exre of Irreguiariticr, 
} | Somme, ond ~L Female yy aay hove the approval! of 


A me ys) 
| ave in White ee oes “hore, Is. <4 and 9s, 





Chemists. the pills, tent pefveoate 
| om ie 6 stm bY os madre G and @, RUARSLBY, 
Seen, Westminster. Soki in the Colanies, 





| “WARNING TO LAD! Es.” 
Beware of Polishes that set a jurious 
acids. They iapreguete youre es with 
verdigria, ’ 


Dab a enrfill quantity ena penny and Jeave 
it overnight. If itsetsup ‘noid the earface 
will becer _ reen with verdigris, 
Cc S”" MBTAL POLIKH 
j } will aoe ture any oper green 
{ beiag free from aci 


METAL PoLish 


[ Paton. ALERT &C° MANUrACTORERS | NERPOO: 


‘A BOOK FOR LADIES. 








| 
| 


| The knowledge contained in this book is of PRICE- 
LESS VALUE TO EVERY MARRIED LADY, and bas 

been the means of brightening the lives of thousands 
It contains a large amount of valuable informatior 
Al! will profit by reading it, as the knowledge gained 

| is priceless, and cannot but do good. Sent in sealed’ 
envelope for two stamps. 

A lady writes us: es, have read your book. It w 
simp. - invaluabie, i gave me the information I have 
sought after for ye are.” 


_&B. VIMULE, Dalston Lane, London, NE. 






















DOMESTIC SERVANTS 
WANTED IN CANADA, 

For villages, towns, cities, and in = e country dis- 
| tricts. Advice may b sined in the Ux i Kingdom 
fi G rnment Ayent Govern 

|} ment Ayvents. lies formed in 
many places and all 
informatio © High 
Comm issi r t, London 
8. fh 

No al ape me v0 an please your 

i hakerpeare. 

EXO UIstTE. MODELS. 

EAFECT FIT. 


GUARANTEED WEAR. 


‘Y & NN 


eta cana SEAM 


CORSETS. 


Will not eplit in Ue Poems CA TO 


Made in White, Bi Black, and 
allthe Fashionabie Colours and 
» Shades in [talfan Cloth, Satin, 
x and Ooutil 

b 4A, 5/11, 6/1, 7/l 

per pair and upwards. 
THREE OLD MEDALS. 
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~ and Ladies’ Outitters 
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It works at great s: 
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SEWING ™ 
$4 DEPT., $1, BROOKE STREET, HOLBORN, LONDON, E.C. 


“4 /- SEWING. MACHINE Al- 


“As soot to Her Imperial © majen esty the Bmp: _ + tee Alexandra of Russia.” 
HIS 


work which parison with that of other 
higher prices. Entirely made ae metal, with steel and 
It has no complication'! ke other 


No experience ; and is everywhere superseding the old- 
machines, Jt works fire or coarse materials equally as 
for 4s, 64.; two for 8. 64. Extra Noedles, 61. and 
for Press Opinions and Testimonials, or cal) and see the 


ACHINE CO, 


Machines at work. Address— 
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SOCIETY. 


Every year the King of Italy receives a New 
Year's gift of 5,000 clgars from the Emperor of 
Austria, 

Tr is expected that Pcince Arthur of Connaught 
will leave Hoon at the end of the summer half, 
as having become heir to the throne of Saxe- 
Coburg-Gotha, he must complete his education 
fn Germany, aad ia about two years he will have 
to enter the army, following in the same routine 
as that pursued by his cousii, the late Priace 
Alfred, 

Suorriy before her tragic death, the Empress 
of Austria. gave sittings to the Vienua painter, 
Berthold Lippay, who is now working hard at the 
life-sizad_pleture, which will shortly be com- 

leted. Tae portrait is considered an excellent 

‘ and represents the unfortunate lady 
with the bright and happy expression which of 
recent years was eo seldom seen on her hand- 
some face; never, In fact, was the old look of 
anrestrained brightness seen after the tragic 
death of her son. 

Rowouns are afloat again concerniog the 
possivle betrothal of Priacere Victoria of Wales 
vo her cousin, Prince George of Crete. As, how- 
ever, the religious question fs the. difficulty that 
standa in the way of the union of Prince George 
and his cousin, it is not very easy to see how 
maatters are to bs smoothed over, 

Tax Duchess of Saze-Coburg and Catha. con- 
tinues te be much depressed’snd far from: well. 
Her Royal and Imperial Highness and Princess 
Beatrice will probably come to Kogland In May 
and epsnd some time at Balmoral quietly with 
the Qaeen. The Dachess is very fond of the 
Deeside, aud spent several autumns ab Birk- 
hall, which used to be lent to her Royal 
Highnees by the Queen when the Dachess lived 
dx England, 

THe Empress of Germany is an sxpert photo- 
grapher, snd while travelling in‘the Holy Land 
devoted much time to photography, Each place 
of interest visited throughout the tour afforded 
acope for the Royal kodah, and the resuls is a 
collection of very interesting pictures, A number 
of the finest have been publisiied in the form of 
an album, and by permission of the Empress, are 
to be sold, and the proceeds devoted to charitable 


posse. 

Tue Qieen will probably return to Windsor 
Castile from the Continent on Friday the 28th, or 
Saturday the 29:h. Her Majesty will epend the 
greater part of the second week in May at Buck- 
ingham Palace, and there is to be a Drawing 
Room duriag her stay in town (om Wednesday 
the 10th), at which her Majesty will receive the 


Corps Diplomatique. The Queen will go to 
Balmoral a day or two before Whiteuntide 
{probably on Friday, Mey 19:h), and her 
Moajasty is to stay ia Scotland until after Ascot 
racé-week, returning to Windsor on Tuesday, 
Jans 20 sh, 

THe Emperor William intends to spend the 
third week of May at Wiesbaden, where the 
tayal Schloss fs to be prepared for his. re- 
ception, The Emperor will then meet the King 
of Denmark, who fs going to take the waters at 
Wiesbaden during May, There are to be 
festival performances of several operas at the 
Royal Theatre during the Emperor’s visit, for 
which great preparations will be made. Several 
of the Garman Sovereign Princes are expected at 
Wiesbaden to meet the Emperor, and consider- 
able importance fa attached to his Majesty’s 
interviews with King Christian, as iy is thought 
that they will result in an arrangement as to 
the Bry y succession, a matter which is now 
preasiug for settlement, as it is well known 
that Prince; Albert of Prussia is most anxfous 
te resign the Regency, and there {: no object 
in ‘eppojoting @ successor to him if Prince 


Com s Hanover ts to bs Allowed so ascend |) 
the t e, | fato a saucepan with the pounded nuts and let | 


The Brunswick succession carries 
with “ft the large settled estates of the late 
Dake of’ Branéwick, and a great collection of 
plate and pictures, besides the Schloss.in Bruns- 
wick and a fine country eead with large foreate 
which are full cf game, 





STATISTICS; 


Onty one man in 203 ia over 6/t. In height. 

One THIRD of the people who go mad are 
said to recover their sense. 

THERE are said to be 230 glaciers In the 
Alps over five miles in leogth. 

Tt has been catimated thab steamers are 20 
per cent, safer than sailing vessels. 

Tt has been ascertained that one of the 
mountains in the moon {fs 36,000/t. high, 
while several are upwards of 30,000%t, 

A hundred pounds’ worth of sovereigns lose 
£3 9a, 44. of their value In a hundred years ; 
£100 worth of half-crowns lose £18 11a, 81,, 
and £100 worth of sixpences loss £50 183, 81. 
in value, or more than one-half in the hun- 
dred years, 





GEMS, 


Fea 


Tr there fs good in ua, t will bring out good fa 
others, 

Preascre ia like a cordial; a little of {bis not 
injurious, but too much destroys, 

A widH Ideal fe a standing invitation to 
reach a more exalted position. 

Hx who always complains of the clouds recalyes 
little of life’s suzshine and deserves less, 

Troe independence never merges Into isolation 
but gladly welcomes every ald from every source, 
not In servile and indolent subjection, but as the 
growing plant welcomes the warm sun and the 
refreshing rain by which it is to gain fn strength, 
in beauty, and In fruitfulness. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Pies ty Buankets —Take ag many or 
medium-sized oysters as desired ; wash and dry 
them thoroughly ; pin each oyster in a thin slice 
of breakfast bacon, with a wooden toothpick. 
Broll them until the bacon Is crisp and brown ; 
do not remove toothpicks; serve hod on toast; 
garnished with watercress and poached eggs. 

Lirrie Eco Barts —Take the yolks of three 

that have been bolled twenty minutes, mash 
fine and the raw yolk of one egg. Season with 
salt and a itttle red pepper. Roll into balls the 
afze of marbles with as little flour as possible, 
and either drop into 9 kettle of bolling water or 
fry carefully in butter and drop into soup. 

Eac and Haw Rorts.— The Ingredients re- 
quired are:—One and s-haif pounds of cooked 
potatoes, half-pound of ham (cooked), two hard- 
bofled half a teaspoonful of pepper, one ditto 
sald, one ditto A 1 or other sauce, one ditto chopped 
parsley, one egg to bind the whole with, Chop 
the ham and eggs very small, pass the potatoes 
through a sieve, sdd the ham and eggs, then the 
pepper, salb, parsley, and sauce, and mfx all weil. 
together. Divide {nto about seven or eight 
equares, brueh over with egg and bread crumbs, 
and fry in boiling fat till of a golden-brown 
colour, and serve hot on a dish garnished with 
parsley. 

PistacHio Savce,—Two ounces of , pistachio 
nuts, half an ounce of cornfi.ur, three-quarters of: 
a gill of cold water, one ounce of castor sugar, 


one. tablespoonful of cream, a wioeglasefal of. 


marsala, a few drops of vanilla, Throw the 
platachlo nuts into boiling water and let. them) 
reboll for a.minute, then shell them, Next. 
pound them {na morter till smooth. Mix the, 
corrfisur smoothly with the water, then put 


both boll.. Stir well... Add the ounce of castor 
sugar, the cream, wine and vanilla. Then strain. 
It liked, milk may be used instead of cream and 
the wine may be omitted; but put instead a 
little lemon-juice and a little more water. 





‘ MISCELLANEOUS. 


Atumintvm telegraph wire Is to be erected In 
the Patlippines, 


Iceprugs In the Atlantic sometimes last for 
200 year. 


Ausrratra fx capable of supporting at least 
10,000, 000 inhabitants, 


In most of the smaller Russian hotels visitors 
are obilged to find their own bedclother. 


Tur inhabitants of Eap Island, in the Pacific, 
have pink hair, 


Ir is not generally known that no century cia 
begin on a Sunday or a Wednesday or a Friday. 

A Macaive has been completed that. will count 
and bind in packsges 500,000 posteards In tea 
hours. 

THe most wonderful vegetable in the, world is 
the trvof; f it has nelther roots, stems, leaves, 
flowers, nor seeds, 

Tr Ie considered that the Japanese. men are 
among the best needleworkers in the world, thelr 
only equals being the women in Russia, 


Prrrssura@ has been called the city of bridges. 
Fourteen bridges s the M and 
Allegheny rivers wi the city Hunite, 

Lampeta Pacace can show specimens of almost 
every style of architecture which has prevailed 
since 1190.: 

Waates from 300 to 400 years old are some- 
times met with. The age le ascertained by tho 
aize and number of layers of the whalebone, which 
increases yearly. ’ 

Rarety indeed fea wealthy Tark econ at hls 
wife’s @ioner-table. He usually dines fa a part 
of the house remote from occapied by his conublal 
partner. 

Tr would be difficult to oe eRe 
ordinary. digestive powers _ those 
hyena, One of these beasts has been known to 
swallow six large bones whole without crushing 
them. 

Mostmoom jaice is a sure-cure againgd snake 
poison, according to an emluent: scientist. He 
has found.¢hab all mushrooms possess a sub- 
stance which acts as an anti-toxin against 
serpents, 

Ir is a curious fact. that-there are topers 
inumerable in the animal ktagdom. Bipeds and 
quadrupeds alike are fond of alcholic drinks, and 
a'though some display aversion when first tasting 
liquor, they soon acquire a craving for fb. 

“Carry” is a weight stillinuseda the treaty 
ports af reas oee the cot wn vet sold tea 
to Europeans they enclosed ft lacquer 
cases, which each weighed a “ catty,” and in due 
time were called tea-catties, and at last tea- 
caddies, oy ; 

Tue sa cucumber, oné of the curious jelly 
bodies that inhabit the ocean, can practically 
efface itself when in danger by squeezing the 
water out of its body and ng itself into a 
crack so narrow as not to be visible to the naked 
eye. drs heen ve : 

Av the Natlopal Zologlesl Gardens in Wash- 
{ngton has just been teceived a tarsier from the 
Philippines, The tarsier may best be described 
as having « face like an owl, anda body, limbs, 
and. tail like those ofa monkey, His. sitting 
height fs about that of the squirrel. on 

Emraration To Atcoma — The districh of 


excellent farming locations for 
a wooded country, and have » , 
inveab in genoral.farming or in sheep-raising. A 
good market is found ‘for. most of +t 
that are raleed, in, the local -mitnja: 
thls port of Canada, way abtele te 

nada, may on ap t 
to. Me B, *, DOL, Sault Sve, 
Ontario, © or to the Canadian 
ment Offices in the United Kingdom. 
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GOOD to. have a pure soap that will not -destroy the 
BETTER to fave a soap that will yot harm the tenderest skin; but it is by far the 
BEST to ‘have’ a’‘soap that «is not merely: harmless, but 


SWAN « 


Mets 


sae 


WHITE ELOAT NE ) 


Ben 0 3 Mb D.. 






directly . beneficial, 





GOOD" because it will not daikipi the texture or colour of any fabric, 
BETTER: because it will not, harm the delicate tissue of any 


“BEST of all, because . it ,is 


asp SWAN, White.Floating SOAP»is made of oils and ‘fats pure and sweet 
SWAN, White,.Floating. SOAP will. not:injure the daintiest or most 
SWAN. White, Floating SOAP, makes damask, and other fine linen, white as 


SOAP gives a health-glow, to. the skin, inducing that “ soothing 
Sensation ’’ at once $0 delightful and so. comfortable. 


rd A Purer Soap i is’ ‘beyond the Act of Soapmaking. 


wv 


- SWAN White... Floating 


 ROTICES: TO po ene tig 


 Gomeeaae think he can ving yequbved to pay. 

Pappy.—It depends on the rules of the sootety. 
ek H.—Make a proposal to some high-class insurance 
0 

Axxiovs Mornmxe.—The parish register should be 
searched, 

Mappir.—The mistress appears to be within her strict 
legal rights, , 

Unuecky.—The tenant is responsible for the re: of 
broken windows, pete 


Bossin.—Whit Sunday fell in 1890 on May 25tb, and 
nBotera.—Whie Bandy rts 

Darsy.—Oan be sued for within aix years from date 
of payment on account. 

Poon Many Anx,—Submit the will and all other 
documents to * solicitor, 

W. M.—If she entered Me wakhoves you would have 
to contribute to her maintenan: 

Consrant h meatecrage eer do not think that we 
can properly give any advice tn the.case, . 

Sopunstitiow.—The law deals with ae as 
imposture, and punishes all whe practiae it. = 

Seren-n- Law, ee eee ls not responaible for 
debts contracted by his wife before marriage 

ASxXtous,—You will need personal instruction ; 
whole page of written direaticns would be of little wee. 

Movssy.—A little olive ofl-is the best thing to apply. 
Paint the hinges over, using a solt port ae, Sg he. 


purpose. 
HH. D, A—Half & tesspoonful of ofl cf vitrol in a 


oe of water applied with «a feather will 


In Birrer Taovuste.—Write commander, yous oes es 
wars under etoppages fa order to provide alimen' 
as 


M nay book Oh a eta toe me 
trom btcin the some high-class 

Bos's Lapy apy Love. Vary strict examinations 
be the individual {s allowed to 
on own ove 


Lecivs,—The Mollan harp wad the tn’ 


have to 
Practive 


‘coutury, 


‘ gaat to deceive the b 


invention, it ts | 
believed, of Athanasiue Kircher, who Mved in the 
“seventeenth , 











directly beneficial. 


pee eet two Lagenge di + poe Repay | 
rent means they run together, so when one 
finished the other is also, } 
Morr.— Paraffin, bath brick, and whiting mixed to a 
paste fis excellent f ~~ f ~ purpose. Polish with dry 
whiting and soft d 


I WILL NOT GIVE MY HEART AWAY. 


ro meh eo y heart away ! 
prowl, {don't deny i; 


you may say, 
I will ola I en << buy it! 
—it is not ian 
tame, hor high Gegree ; 
Bat it, asta yon with exp ton and, 

ru tell you what the price shall be! 


And first the House—I'd have it good ; 
Aad furnished nobly of the best !— 
Its inward worth well understood, 
Ita soundness equal to the test ! 
I'd have it warm tna every part ; 
In every trial, firm as well ; 
If that House is to be your Heart, 
And in that Heart I'am to dwell ! 
wi 


$ 
some with counterfeits will try, 
with Love's true old they'll part ; 
coats the eye, 


But with ub aduaberialt, ‘though new, 
a bravely gil beget I be eee te ir, 
hough glittering 
Terie no oath sols ry I be bought. 


Give me bags that’s rich in worth, 
BE pence ar waridly riches poor ; 
f fortune upon earth 
Te not pe worst want we endure | | 
— temmper—truet, 
The Pay of 


whon hearts are sought, 
‘to these, is worse than dust; 
With no such gold will I be bought, 
No, ‘tis not gold—it ts not land — 
or name, nor fame, nor high degree ; 
But if, indeed, you wish my hand, 
S've told yon what the poles shail be. 





skin. 
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enough to” eat: 
delicate fabric. 
the whi itest snow. 

















med 


Borrerr.y.—Going into the vitiated atmosphere of a 
padite-house would aggravate your state beyond remedy; 
far better to be empleyed out of doors always, 

C. L. —Tt ts possible to purify the alr by placing char- 
| coal about on the floor and shelves, but a more lasting 
remedy would be to have it properly drained. 


Swear Saventreun.—A silver wedding is a custom 
derived from Germany, and means the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the marriage day of a hushand and wifo 
when both are living. 

8. 0.—The most active volcano in the world is Mount 
Sangay, 17,190 feet high, situated on the eastern chain 
of the Andes, om America. It has beon in constant 
eruption aince 172 


Bans.—The tether is not obliged to attend at the 
registrar's office, but the mother must do so; failing 
her, the pereon who {se head of the house in which the 
birth took place. 


Mauz Reapzr.—The Home Secretary for England, 
and the Secretary for Scotland each respite prisoners. 
under‘sentence of death on his own prerogative, with- 
out going to the Queen at all. 

Toavey.—Czochs, Slavs, Croats, and Hons, are names 
of the different nationalities in the Austro-Hungarian 
Empitre, like the English, Sootcb; Irish, and Weish in 
the United Kingdom. 

Acataa.—There is no hospital known to us where 
you can get free tuition in the duties of a nurse. We 
should nn pe your oppiyine tothe matron of one of 
the large London hospitals, such as St. Thomas’ at 
Westminster, when we have no doubt you would get 
the destred information. 
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Tux Loxpon Braver can be sent to any port of the 
world, post-free Three-halfpence Weekly ; or Qua 
One Gelling and Bightpence. The ran BN subec viption 





| for * v2 Pe including Christmas Part, 
Right Shillings and Hightpence, post-free. 


Au. Back Nuweres, Pants and Vovumes aro in 
print, and may be bad of any Boo 


NOTICE.--Part 456 is Now Ready, price Sixpence, 
post ne Wy seat ca Also Vol. LEXL, bound in 
cloth, 4s, 


Tue INDEX to Vou. LXXL fs now Ready; Price 
frakecnchoenn capa 
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A BIT OF A’ SAVAGE. 


On, do let things alone! What good is it your ; up a clear, sour fluid. I was in such agony that | 
worrying about them ? All youcando to prevent | groaned with the pain, and was a misery to my- 
or to cure the evils of this world won’t amount to | self and those around me. I was almost too weak 
a row of pins. And what's the use of making | to get about, and my life was a burden to me. 
yourself miserable over the misery of other ‘‘In this weak and exhausted state | kept on 
people? Matters always were as they are now, year after year, sometimes feeling a little better 
and ever shall be, world without end, as far as | and then bad asever. I took different kinds of 
you can tell. If people will dig holes and then | medicines, but nothing helped me. In July, 1894, 
tumble into them, why, let them stay there till | a book was left at the house, and I read ofa case 
they learn how to climb out. Folk will fall ill | like mine having been cared by Mother Seigel’s 
and they will die; and why fret over it? You | Curative Syrup. I got a bottle of this medicine, 
have your own burden to carry and nobody offers | and after taking it began to improve. I could 
to help you; don’t bother your head about the | enjoy my food and it caused me no pain, and | 
burdens of others. That, I take it, is the only | felt better than I had done for years. 
philosophy of life that is going to work. All the “T continued with it, and got stronger and 
rest is nothing but shilly-shally sentiment.” | stronger. I have since kept well, taking an occa- 
The man who talked this way to me the other | sional dose of the medicine when needed. My 
night is a familiar acquaintance. He is not halfa | husband, who suffered from liver complaint, has 
r 
| fi 





bad fellow, but he has an idea that he knows the Pay taken Mother Seigel’'s Syrup with great bene- 
world and has seen through the humbug of it. You can publish this statement as you like, 
He says that in ninety-nine cases out of a sad refer anyone to me.—(Signed) (Mrs.) M. J. 
hundred it is a sheer waste of nerve substance to |} Puitsy, 33, Lilley Road, Castelnau, Barnes, 
invest any feeling in what happens to your | London, July 17th, 1897.” 
neighbours. Pick ‘em up if they are right in In order to be short Mrs. Philby tells her story 
your road, he says, but don't slobber over them. | in as few words as she could. She merely touches 
He often calls me a fool for being too sympathetic. | on the main points afid leaves the rest to our 
Yet this very man, when a baby, was found | imagination. If she had remembered and set 
abandoned on a doorstep ; and but for the kind- | down all, or even a good part of, the painful and 
hearted stranger who took him in, possibly we | melancholy incidents in her lifetime of suffering, 
should never have had the benefit of his philo- | whata tale it must have been! Her disease was a 
sophy. Funny, isn’t it? Yes, and sad too. prevailing one among women—chronic dyspepsia 
Tell me, then, what there is better than to have | —-coming upon her in childhood and growing 
a heart for the troubles of others, and a hand at | worse as the weary yeats dragged by. No doubt 
their service when they need it. Takeacaselike | she received plenty of pity, as such a case must 





‘the following, for example. To be sure it is | needs excite it. But of all the mass of drugs she 


common-place enough, but what of that ? Every | | took none helped her, because none (up to the 
pain has a million like it, every white-faced | | time she used Mother Seigel’s Syrup) was adapted 
sufferer lying helpless on a bed is but one of a | to her complaint. Zaé¢ cured her, for the reason 
countless multitude of such, and the language of | that the woman who discovered and prepared it 
pain is always the simplest words that can issue | sympathised with her sex and employed this 
from drawn and parched lips. | medicine successfully. in their behalf long before it 
“ For many years—even as a girl”—says this | was made known to the world at large. And | 
woman, “I have suffered from weakness, feeling | prefer Aer precepts and example to the philosophy 
languid and tired, never knowing what it was | of my acquaintance—who is virtually a savage 
to feel properly well. After meals I had great | anyhow. ; 
pain at the chest and around the sides. I had | 
also a gnawing pain at the pit of the stomach, | the illnesses of our neighbours and let them know 
which nothing relieved: I was constantly spitting | where a remedy is to be found. 


It is a good thing, therefore, to take note of 
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